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SOUTHERN RAILROADS AND WESTERN TRADE, 
1840-1850 


The two decades immediately preceding our civil war were 
years of great activity in the promotion and construction of rail 
roads in the United States. No part of our economic develop- 
ment is better known than this; each line of importance in the 
north has had its historian and only recently the growth of the 
western roads has been charted with minute care.’ That the 
south in this same period was building a vast system of its own 
is a fact not adequately recognized in history save by a few writ- 
ers.” Yet it is safe to say that the building of railroads occupied 
the southern thought as much as the northern, and formed, in 
very fact, the center of southern history for these years. It is 
the purpose of this article to delineate the purpose, the progress, 
and the results of this movement from 1840 to 1850. 

In the first place, it must be premised that as compared to 
‘ailroad building north or west, the southern movement was 
more far-seeing and systematic.? In the north and west lines 
were laid down for loeal purposes and with little thought of 
forming a system; not so at the south. Here the promoters kept 
a goal steadily in view and searcely a mile of road was construct 
ed within this period whose utility was not carefully preealeu 
lated in reference to the common end. The goal of this southern 

1 Frederic L. Paxson, The Pacific railroads and the disappearance of the frontier 
in America (Washington, 1909). 

2 Notably Ulrich B. Phillips, History of transportation in the eastern cotton belt 
to 1860 (New York, 1908). 

3 American railroad journal (New York), 5: 298. 
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railroad building was the commerce of the west. In order to 
understand the attempt of the south to capture this trade it is 
necessary to notice the characteristics of the trade itself and the 
economic condition of the southern cities. A notable feature of 
the western trade in 1840 was its great value. In 1843 the value 
of western produce exported was estimated to be more than 
$80,000,000* and was growing rapidly. In the same year the 
entire commerce of the west was estimated at $220,000,000.° In 
this total, agricultural and mineral products held the chief place. 
They were gathered from a wide area; lead from Wisconsin and 
Iowa, tobacco from Kentucky and Missouri, cotton from the 
southwest, and flour, grain, pork, and other products from over 
a vast area. Westerners boasted with some truth that their 
commerce equalled that of all the other parts of the nation. A 
second characteristic was that this commerce was distinctively a 
river trade. The west, whether north or south, had no roads 
nor prospects of roads. The rivers were their highways; they 
went to market by water. Down the numerous tributary 
streams from Pennsylvania to Iowa and from Canada to the 
gulf, the products were run into the Ohio, the Missouri, and the 
Mississippi, all finally to float on the last mentioned stream. 
The west in fact, was the Mississippi and its tributaries. In 
1843 it required 450 steamboats and 4,000 flatboats to carry the 
Mississippi trade.® <A third characteristic of the western trade 
in the forties was the fact that it centered mainly in one port, 
New Orleans. All the heavy commerce of the Mississippi came 
down to this city, and either found a market here or an outlet. 
Most of it went out over the gulf to foreign lands. Twice as 
much of the trade of the west in 1843 went from the country via 
New Orleans as by other routes.’ The effect of this was to make 
New Orleans incontestably the leading city of the south. It was 
doubling in population every ten years and was now a city of 
over 100,000 souls. Positing its hopes on its experience it was 
in 1840 already looking forward to metropolitan glories. 

But as New Orleans prospered, the other cities of the south 

4 Cist’s Weekly Advertiser, January 4, 1848. 


5 DeBow’s review, 1: 160; Executive documents of the house of representatives, 
27 congress, 3 session, nos. 126, 170. 


6 Ibid., no. 126. 
7 Cist’s Weekly Advertiser, January 4, 1848. 
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stagnated or declined. Time was when Charleston had been the 
social and industrial center of the south, but its glory had long 
since departed with the passing of the center of cotton ecultiva- 
tion to the new lands of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
Charleston was not ignorant of the cause of the decline,* and set 
herself to the task of reviving her commerce by diverting west 

ern trade from New Orleans to herself. Nor was Savannah 
in a better economic position than Charleston. Her commerce 
depended on the cotton brought down the Savannah river, and 
that was becoming relatively less year by year. Mobile, too, had 
not grown much beyond the proportions of a village and her 
commerce was limited to the products of the Alabama river val- 
ley. In the border states Richmond felt herself more prosper- 
ous than the cities named, but she, too, was beginning to east 
ecovetous glances at the western trade. To all these cities the 
fact was patent, the tariff had destroyed their import trade, and 
land exhaustion had cut off their local products for exportation. 
Both imports and exports might be restored could they bring 
the western products through their ports for exportation. And 
this could be done only by building railroads to the west. 

The west, indeed, was not altogether content that her trade 
should depend on the Mississippi. There were many disadvan- 
tages. Most of the western produce reached New Orleans after 
the first of June and was appreciably injured by the heat and 
dampness of the steamboat hold.° Tobacco sweated, grain 
swelled and softened, and pork was generally damaged. There 
were no warehouses on the wharf and the goods had to be either 
exposed to the weather while awaiting re-shipment or earted 
away at great cost to the city warehouses. The river itself was 
full of snags and greatly obstructed by rapids in its upper 
eourses. All in all, it was clear that the trade of the northwest 
came to New Orleans only because there was no other place to 
go. Southern men said with reason that the trade might be 
diverted if an effort were made. 

The prospect of reviving their commercial prosperity by cap 
turing the western trade had received consideration by Charles- 
ton and Savannah long before 1840. As far back as 1835, Hayne 


8 Charleston Courier, October 27, 1843, Washington correspondence. 
9 American railroad journal, 21: 260. 
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and Calhoun had projected the Charleston and Cincinnati rail- 
road to run from Charleston through western North Carolina, 
eastern Tennessee, and Kentucky to the last mentioned city.’ 
It was hoped by this road to bind the west to the south Atlantie. 
But there were dissensions over the route, and the limited means 
of the south were not sufficient for an undertaking so great. 
The failure of the project discouraged the entire railroad move- 
ment at the south for many years.’ In the hard years after the 
panic of 1837, it came to a full stop. Charleston indeed went on 
and built west to Hamburg on the Savannah and north to Col- 
umbia, but little benefit resulted. Georgia, under the same im- 
pulse as South Carolina, began to build west from Augusta and 
Savannah. Alabama and Mississippi had begun to build east 
toward the Georgia lines. But the different parts remained for 
the most part disconnected, though well planned, and in 1840 
the profit the south had received from her labor was not com- 
parable to her expense. 

After 1840 the center of the railroad movement was in 
Georgia. Charleston had reached the state borders and could 
go no farther. Georgia in the next five vears built steadily on 
her four roads and projected one new one—the Flint and Oc- 
mulgee. By May, 1841, the Georgia railroad from Augusta had 
reached Madison, one hundred and four miles away.’ In the 
first days of 1845 it reached Covington," twenty-five miles be- 
yond, and in September came to its terminal at Atlanta.‘ It 
was 171 miles long and as it connected with the Charleston and 
Hamburg railroad at Augusta, it gave a total of 307 miles of 
road from Charleston toward her western goal. But the mile- 
age was being steadily extended by the Western and Atlantic. 
This road, —a state-owned one, — began where the Georgia rail- 
road ended and built toward the Tennessee. The work was slow 
but by the end of 1845 it was open for eighty miles to Ooth- 
calooga.’’ This gave a total of 387 miles of western railway to 

10 Theodore D. Jervey, Robert Y. Hayne and his times (New York, 1909); Phil- 
lips, History of transportation in the eastern cotton belt to 1860. 

11 Letter of ‘‘Nashville,’’ Charleston Courier, August 1, 1845. 

12 American railroad journal, 12: 335. 

13 Ibid., 18: 37. 


14 Charleston Courier, September 30, 1845. 
15 See table below. 
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Charleston. The hope of the south Atlantic cities in urging a rail- 
road into Chattanooga was that the western produce might be 
brought by steamboat up the Tennessee to Tuscumbia then over 
the railroad forty-four miles to Decatur. From this point, the 
shoals being passed, it could be sent by steamboat to Chatta- 
nooga, there to be loaded on the cars for Charleston or Savan- 
nah. Thus did they plan at first for their western connection. 
Meanwhile Savannah built steadily westward into the interior, 
reaching Macon in the summer of 1844.'° Here the Monroe road 
began, aiming to connect with the Western and Atlantie at At- 
lanta. By 18438 it had reached Griffin, sixty-one miles away." 
It became involved in financial difficulties and did not reach At- 
lanta till 1846, though its whole course was graded. 

It will thus be seen that in the first half of the seeond deeade 
1840-1850, Georgia, taking up the railroad movement where 
South Carolina had laid it down, had built from Savannah and 
Augusta a system of railways practically to its northwest bor- 
ders. But it soon became evident to southern enterprise that if 
the trade of New Orleans was to be diverted, the railroads must 
vo farther west than Chattanooga; that no considerable steam- 
boat trade would come to that city from the west. The agita 
tion for a railroad overland to the Mississippi itself followed. 
The most promising route seemed that leading from Atlanta to 
Memphis. From Memphis to LaGrange the road was already 
graded for forty miles and in the central region the Tuseumbia 
and Decatur had already built forty-four miles. This was one 
route that recommended itself to the southern promoters. Let 
there once be a railroad between Memphis and Charleston and 
low freight rates would bring the produce to Charleston more 
cheaply and quickly than it could reach New Orleans. Western 
exports to Europe would prefer Charleston because it was near- 
er to Liverpool, and the reefs of Florida could be avoided by 
starting from that 

Another route was that from Atlanta or Macon to Vicksburg 
via West Point, Montgomery, and Jackson. There were forty- 
five miles of this road built by 1846 from Vicksburg to Jack- 

16 American railroad journal, 17: 267. 

17 Tbid., 15: 238. 

18 Letter of ‘‘Southron’’ in Charleston Courier, October 17, 1845, 
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son, there were thirteen miles graded from Jackson to Brandon, 
and in Alabama, Montgomery had built forty-seven miles on the 
way to West Point. In the winter of 1845 the legislatures of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia chartered two roads to bind 
these links into a chain—the Southwestern to run from the 
(ieorgia lines to West Point, and the Southern to run from West 
Point to Vicksburg.’* Vicksburg claimed that Memphis was too 
high up the river to divert the New Orleans trade to any extent; 
much of it reached the Mississippi through tributaries below 
Memphis. 

Somewhat later a third route was agitated. This was the 
Chattanooga-Nashville line. The distance is short, said its ad- 
vocates, from Chattanooga to Nashville and the latter city is in 
a much better position for diverting western trade than is Mem- 
phis or Viecksburg.*° Both, they considered, were too far down 
the river. Western products once so near New Orleans could 
not be diverted, but if a railroad should be built to Nashville, 
the entire northwest trade would come up the Cumberland 
and the railroads would earry it on to the Atlantic. Such a rail- 
road could be built without leaving the state; by other routes 
three states must be crossed. The Nashville and Chattanooga 
railroad was organized in the last days of 1845.” 

In the spring of 1845 Memphis sent out a call to the cities of 
the south and west for a southwestern convention to be held at 
that place on July 4. Among the topics to be taken up in this 
convention, said the eall, was the southern railroad connection 
with the west. The newspapers of Savannah and Charleston 
began at once to urge the sending of delegates and it was not 
long before both cities had chosen their men. From Charleston 
went the leaders of the railroad movement, with the indefatig- 
able James Gadsen at their head. Among them also was De 
Bow, soon to remove to New Orleans; but never to change his 
allegiance. The governor of North Carolina appointed Calhoun 
a delegate at large—a man who, whatever his ‘‘ Abstractions”’ 
was a very practical friend of southern railroads. The south 
Atlantic men went into the convention with the avowed object of 
controlling it in the interest of their westward movement. Gad- 

19 American railroad journal, 19: 125, 


20 Charleston Courier, January 13, 1846. 
21 Jhid., March 29, 1848. 
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sen wrote to Calhoun urging him to go and use his influence in 
favor of southern roads.**? The hopes of 1836 were about to be 
realized; the Memphis convention would eut off the valley from 
the north and unite it to the south. In much the same strain 
Elmore wrote urging that a railroad from Memphis to Charles- 
ton would bind the south in indissoluble union with the west.’ 
All the while the railroad agitation blazed in the Atlantie cities. 
[f the railroads were built the prosperity of the west would bring 
prosperity to the south, said ‘‘Southron.’’ ‘If grass is to be 
tramped down in the streets of Charleston and Savannah, from 
what other quarter is the hope?’’** 

Calhoun did not disappoint the hopes of his friends. He was 
chosen president of the convention, declared unreservedly for 
the railroad movement in his opening speech, and promptly 
placed Gadsen at the head of the committee on railroads. This 
committee brought in a report embracing five resolutions. The 
first urged the building of a railroad from the Atlantie to the 
Pacific and recommended it to the south as an advantageous in- 
vestment for their capital; the second urged the convention to 
appoint committees to seek aid and charters from the states 
through which the railway was to pass, the third recommended 
that shares should be kept down to twenty-five dollars each and 
that committees should be sent to every town to raise subserip- 
tions; a fourth was that congress should be petitioned for right 
of way and alternate sections of land, and the last was that econ- 
gress should authorize the treasurer to remit the duty on iron 
when the price went over sixty dollars. This report was re- 
ferred to a general committee and among the twenty resolutions 
with which the convention summarized its work was one favor- 
ing the extension of southern roads to the Mississippi. It was 
understood that there were to be four roads, terminating at 
Nashville, Memphis, Vicksburg, and New Orleans. A memorial 
was sent to congress and Calhoun presented it in a masterly 
speech.” 

22 American historical association, Annual report, 1899 (Washington, 1900), 2: 
1061. 

23 [bid., 2: 1062. 

24 Charleston Courier, October 10, 1845. 


25 Journal of the southwestern convention at Memphis. 
26 Works of John C. Calhoun (Crallé edition — New York, 1851-1856), 5: 293-311. 
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The Memphis convention served to arouse anew the flagging 
enthusiasm of the south for railroads. There had foregathered 
there representatives from every southern state and reporters 
from every southern paper of any importanee. Once these men 
were returned to their homes the press began to issue broadsides 
for the cause. Under the prodding of its business men and the 
urging of its editors, the south took up the work anew. Its 
energies were directed mostly toward making connections be- 
tween the Georgia roads and the three termini, Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, and Nashville. The Western and Atlantie built steadily 
northward from Atlanta, reached Dalton in July, 1847, and on 
December 1, 1849, ran its first train into Chattanooga.” Diverg- 
ing from the main line at Kingston, a branch line, organized in 
September, 1846, started west for the Memphis terminal. Called 
by different names it was finally absorbed by the Western and 
Atlantic, and only reached Rome, a distance of seventeen miles. 
In northern Alabama the Coosa and Tennessee hesitated be- 
tween Rome and Chattanooga and finally did nothing. In 1849 
there was organized at Huntsville ** the Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Alabama which purposed to gather up the fragments be- 
tween Memphis and Chattanooga (or Rome) into one line, — 
the Memphis and LaGrange (graded), the Tuseumbia and De- 
eatur, and the Coosa and Tennessee. The decade came to an 
end before anything was done and so the Memphis route did not 
materialize in the forties. The connection was later made over 
this route, however, from Memphis to Chattanooga. 

Vicksburg fared little better. The Southern road during the 
forties did not sueceed in uniting the links of its chain. It ran 
continuously from Vicksburg to Brandon, a distance of fifty- 
eight miles, but left a long stretch from Brandon to Montgom- 
ery. The Montgomery and West Point was finished to Ope- 
lika, — sixty-seven miles, — by 1849; it reached its terminal but 
the connection with Atlanta and Macon remained unmade, 
though work was being done. The third terminal, Nashville, 
was not reached until 1854, nor was any work of any importance, 
except a survey, accomplished in the forties. 

Meanwhile the year 1847 saw the beginning of a different at- 


27 Charleston Courier, December 8, 1849. 
28 American railroad journal, 21: 819. 
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tempt to divert western trade to the south. This time the pro- 
moter was Mobile. Alarmed by the decline of her trade and re- 
membering the counseling of the Memphis convention, Mobile, in 
1847, organized the Mobile and Ohio railroad from Mobile to Col- 
umbus in Kentucky.” It would be useless, said the Mobile pro- 
moters, to attempt to tap the New Orleans trade as far down 
the river as Memphis or Vicksburg. If the western trade was 
to be secured, the south must build her railroads into the north- 
west, to the place where the common earriers, the Ohio and the 
Mississippi joined. Little was done for this road during the for- 
ties, except a survey; its later history is well known. 

Finally, the desire for western commerce began to show itself 
in Virginia. In February, 1846, the legislature incorporated the 
Richmond and Ohio railroad *°—the ancestor of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio. This road was to terminate at some point on the Ohio 
near the mouth of the Kanawha. Its advantages were evident, 
said its advocates; it goes directly toward the centers of western 
trade, —St. Louis and Cinginnati, — and taps the Ohio at exactly 
the right place to oe ascending and deseending trade. 
It would be the shortest ahd cheapest line to New York from the 
west. A more southerly route would be out of the course of 
travel and a more northerly one would be obstructed in winter. 
The Atlantie cities would not trade over the northwest routes; 
the lakes would be frozen in winter. As for New Orleans, two 
facts made it clear how such a line would take her trade: one- 
half her produce came from Cincinnati and over fifty per cent 
of her trade was in winter. The undertaking, however, was 
too great for its promoters and no work was done in the forties. 

There remains to be noticed an offshoot of the western move- 
ment. As it became clear that the Atlanta-Chattanooga-Nash- 
ville connection was assured, agitation was renewed for a rail- 
road through east Tennessee. There had onee been a Hiawas- 
see railroad company organized to build from Knoxville to the 
Georgia line; but it beeame insolvent in 1845 after having graded 
some sixty-six miles. Now, in 1848, it was revived under the 
name of East Tennessee and Georgia.*' In the spring of 1849 


29 Merchants’ magazine and commercial review, 19: 579. 


30 Tbid., 15: 275; American railroad journal, 20: 391. 
31 Knoxville Register, August 29, 1847, quoted in the Charleston Courier, October 
4, 1847. 
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Virginia incorporated the Virginia and Tennessee railroad to 
meet it at Knoxville; the building of these roads was taken up 
in the fifties. South Carolina, thinking it desirable to tap the 
west by as many routes as possible, incorporated in 1847 her 
Columbia and Greenville company; she hoped sometime to ex- 
tend its lines westward to Knoxville. One advantage of this 
line, said one of its Charleston promoters, would be that it would 
bring to Charleston the hog trade of Tennessee and Kentucky 
which had formerly gone to New Orleans.*? The road was grad- 
ed by 1850 and finished by the end of the decade. 

It becomes clear, then, that the incentive for railroad building 
in the south from 1840 to 1850 was the desire for western trade. 
In prosecution of this ambition the south was tremendously in 
earnest and invested its money freely. Where did the south get 
its money for railroad building? Out of its own pockets. The 
Monroe railroad was built with northern capital and the bonds 
of the Nashville and Chattanooga were largely taken up by east- 
ern capitalists; with these two exceptions the south paid for its 
own railroads. But if the dictum is true that the south had little 
surplus though much wealth, the question remains: How did it 
finance its roads? The south built its roads with a minimum of 
“ash. Shares were exchanged for labor and the planters be- 
came shareholders by hiring their slaves to the railroad com- 
pany at a fixed rate.** During most of this period the price of 
cotton fell steadily and the planters found it more profitable to 
hire out their slaves than to use them in cotton raising. It was 
not uneommon for the planters to grade the railroad through 
their several plantations, each with his own slaves. It is hardly 
too much to say that the low price of cotton was responsible for 
southern railroads. Again, cities contributed liberally ; Charles- 
ton and Savannah were heavily involved in many out-of-state 
schemes. Finally, most of the railroads had banking privileges. 

A close study of the railroad movement ‘in the south would 
compel a revision of the popular estimate of the ante-bellum 
southerners. They were not idealists, visionaries or men of ab- 
stractions, but men who, like other Americans of the time, were 
more concerned about business than all things beside. The rail- 


82 Charleston Cowrier, October 29, 1845. 
33 American railroad journal, 4: 27; Niles’ Weekly Register, 66: 389. 
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road subscriptions were widely taken up by the southern plant- 
ers and the agitation reached all classes. There was a little 
group of men, however, who stood out as indefatigable promoters. 
Most of these were from Charleston and General James Gadsen 
was their chief. Holding high office with the South Carolina 
roads he was instrumental in promoting nearly every road in 
the south during this period. He was an early and persistent 
boomer of the Nashville and Chattanooga. He helped organize 
the Greenville road and reorganize the Hiawassee. He attended 
the numerous railroad conventions over the south. He was the 
orator of the day when Chattanooga celebrated the coming of 
the Western and Atlantic. <A history of his life would very 
nearly be a history of southern railroads in ante-bellum days. 

Since the south did not complete its western connections dur- 
ing this period, it would seem that it is no part of this study to 
consider the results. But even by 1850 certain facts were evi 
dent. The south was fighting a losing battle. The victory, how- 
ever, was to go, not to New Orleans, but to New York. While the 
south had been vainly trying to reach the west, the north sue 
ceeded in doing so and in diverting its trade. The northern rail 
roads had been building steadily westward and their progress 
had caused anxiety to the southern merchants. The Memphis 
convention had taken note of their growth in recommending 
southern railroads.** In the Charleston Courier ‘‘Southron”’ 
warned the south that delay in face of such an enemy would be 
fatal. The same paper in 1849 urged another convention to 
counteract northern designs on western trade. The year 
1850 saw the effect of the canal-railroad system on the trade 
of the northwest; ‘‘the Ohio trade,’? laments a southerner 
in a northern periodical, ‘‘is already gone, Indiana has forgotten 
us and Illinois holds but slight intercourse. Trade has been 
diverted from its natural channel. The East by internal im- 
provements has overcome the natural advantages of the 
South.’’ 

The south, it must be said, understood but imperfectly the 

84 Journal of the southwestern convention, report of the committee on southern 
railroads. 


35 Charleston Courier, October 10, 1845. 
86 American railroad journal, 23:187. 
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weapon it was attempting to use. Southern promoters thought 
that the railroads would continue to be auxiliaries to the rivers. 
Hence they thought that in order to tap the western trade it was 
only necessary to reach the rivers down which the trade came. 
They built to Vicksburg, to Memphis and Nashville in order to 
get the trade of Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois. The northern 
roads in the meantime built into the heart of the trading section 
itself, 

Even had the south Atlantic cities had no rival from the north 
it is doubtful if they could have taken the New Orleans trade. 
Freight rates were high and what was worse, transhipments 
were numerous. The different railroads were of different 
gvauges and ears could not run over roads other than their own.” 
At the Savannah river the Charleston road ended at Hamburg 
on the east bank and the Georgia road began at Augusta on the 
west. No railroad was built over the bridge between the two 
cities and goods for Charleston or the west had to cross the 
bridge at an enormous expense, — greater than the freight from 
Charleston to Hamburg.** There were many inclined planes, the 
tracks were single, the roads at first poorly constructed, the roll- 
ing stock inferior and the speed one-half that of northern roads. 

More disastrous than the economic failure was the political 
failure that resulted. The west had been southern in interest, 
sentiment, and sympathies as long as it looked to New Orleans 
for an outlet; when its trade went to New York, its interests and 
sympathies soon followed. <A civil war in 1840 might have ar- 
rayed the west and south against the north. The south realized 
her economic failure but only imperfectly comprehended the 
political aftermath. Her citizens had made a conscious and 
splendid effort to retain the middle west in the forties; failing, in 
the next deeade they turned their efforts to the far west — efforts 
whose chances of success the secession movement tragically de- 
feated. 


87 American railroad journal, 5: 298. 


88 Charleston Courier, November 18, 1847. 
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THE SEPARATION OF NEBRASKA AND KANSAS FROM 
THE INDIAN TERRITORY’? 


The law of May 28, 18380, in connection with a series of 
treaties, set apart for the Indians the country lying west of 
Missouri and Arkansas, and provided for the removal thither 
of numerous tribes not only from the reservations east of the 
Mississippi but also from the states and organized territories 
west of that river. Between 1840 and 1850 the map showed an 
‘*Indian Territory’’ stretching from the Red river to the Platte, 
while the Sioux and other tribes retained almost unnoticed the 
country further north. In a few years, however, conditions de- 
manded the organization of the northern portions of this great 
tract. 

The formation of the larger Indian territory west of Missouri 
and Arkansas had a marked influence on the westward migra- 
tion. The Indian treaties supplemented by the intercourse act 
forbade settlement beyond a line passing through Fort Smith 
and the mouth of the Kansas river, and the movement into this 
region was stayed for many years. The stream of settlers was 
turned to the south and to the north, into Texas and into Iowa. 
As long as available land remained unoccupied elsewhere, it was 
not hard for the government to maintain a barrier at this line. 
The pressure had not become overwhelming when interest in the 
Pacific coast made the larger Indian territory for a time more 
important as a part of the road to the west than as a possible 
home for settlers. 

This fact dominates the history of the movement that led to 
the breaking up of the larger Indian territory. Under the con- 
ditions that had hitherto prevailed the southern part of this area 
would have been subjected to greater pressure than the northern 
part, as the frontier line of the southwest had always been be- 
yond that of the northwest. Thus Kentucky and Tennessee 
were settled and admitted into the union before Ohio, and Ar- 


1This paper was read before the Mississippi valley historical association in 
Nashville, Tennessee, April 27, 1916. 
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kansas and Michigan were contemporary frontiers of settlement. 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Texas formed the next frontier, and Okla- 
homa belongs geographically with this line of states. The set 

tlers south of the Arkansas river and west of Fort Smith, who 
were driven out shortly after 1820 to make room for the Choe- 
taw, were the advance guard of an invasion which, if it had not 
been checked, would have brought the country west of Arkansas 
into the union before 1850, either as a part of Arkansas or as a 
separate state.’ 

After 1840 the pressure of the westward movement was + 
shifted to the northern part of the larger Indian territory. The 
two great roads to the west, the Oregon trail and the Santa Fé 
trail, ran through this region, and more important still, it con- 
trolled the only possible routes of the proposed central railroad 
to the Pacific. The rapidly growing states of the west and 
northwest needed an open door to the coast. The small tribes 
whose reservations blocked the way were unable to offer serious 
resistance, but it is doubtful whether the more numerous and 
better intrenched Indians of the ‘‘five civilized tribes’’ could 
have held the valley of the Platte if it had been assigned to 
them.’ 

The strength of the position of the southern tribes was not 
tested. An effort might have been made to locate a Pacifie rail- 
road in the southern part of the larger Indian territory, as the 
route along the Canadian river, the thirty-fifth parallel route, 
was in some respects the best one of the five or six considered ; ‘4 

2It was estimated by the officer who had recently been in command at Fort Smith 
that two thousand persons were settled beyond the line proposed for the western 


boundary of Arkansas in 1823. This line, moreover, where it crossed the Arkansas, 
was ten miles west of the boundary agreed upon in 1828. See W. Bradford’s state 
ment, March 25, 1824, in American state papers, Indian affairs (1834) 2: 557. 

8It was a part of every plan for a Pacific railroad to clear the country of In- 
dians for miles on both sides of the road. It was not only planned to secvre funds 
for the construction of the road by the sale of this land, but it was also hoped that 
the influx of settlers would help to make the venture profitable from the beginning. 
By the Pacifie railroad act of July 1, 1862, the United States undertook to extinguish 
the Indian titles to a strip of land twenty miles wide along the proposed line, which 
was not yet definitely located. Statutes at large, treaties and proclamations of the 
United States of America from December 5, 1859 to March 3, 1863, edited by George 
P. Sanger (Boston, 1864), 12: 492. 

4 Five routes were ultimately given chief consideration: the northern, north of the 
forty-seventh parallel; the north central, by the Platte and South Pass; the central, 
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but the modified southern route through Texas was acceptable to 
the people of the states south of Missouri. Therefore the open- 
ing of this part of the Indian territory was hardly suggested 
until 1854, the year of the organization of Nebraska and Kansas. 

The movement to open the northern part of the larger Indian 
territory was connected from the beginning with a desire for a 


“road to the west. The first official suggestion of an encroach- 


ment upon the country of the Indians was made in 1844. In that 
year William Wilkins of Pennsylvania, the secretary of war, 
recommended in his annual report that a territory should be 
organized on both sides of the Platte. This was a plan to open 
the way to the Pacific, and evidently it was the result of the 
errowing interest in Oregon. He recommended that the Indians 
should be pushed back to the north and to the south and that an 
organized and settled district should be formed to control the 
passes to Santa Fé and especially to Oregon.’ 

On December 17, 1844, Stephen A. Douglas, then a representa- 
tive in congress from Illinois, introduced a bill to organize the 
territory of Nebraska, as proposed by the secretary of war;° 
and on January 22, 1845, he introduced a bill to establish a suf- 
ficient number of military posts in Oregon and Nebraska to pro- 
tect commerce with New Mexico and California and the ‘‘emi- 
eration and trade to Oregon.’’? 

Differences of opinion soon developed. Many thought that 
something must be done for the Indians in view of the recent 
pledges. On June 22, 1846, the house committee on Indian af- 
fairs reported a new bill to establish an Indian territory,*® and 
between the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth parallels; the south central, near the thirty- 
fifth parallel; the southern, near the thirty-second parallel. Two important variations 
of the central route were sometimes counted separately. See the report of the secre- 
tary of war, February 27, 1855, in Executive documents of the senate, 33 congress, 


2 session, 18: pt. 1, 31. For a statement of the advantages of the south central 


route, see report of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple, July 3, 1854, in Executive documents 


of the house of representatives, 3: 


33 congress, 1 session, 18: pt. 2, div. 3, 8. 
5 Ibid., 28 congress, 2 session, 1: no. 2, p. 124. Wilkins suggested that the new 
territory should be given the name of its chief river, the Platte or Nebraska. 
6 Congressional globe, 28 congress, 2 session, 41. 
7 Ibid., 173. Nebraska, as the name was first used, seems to have included only 
the unorganized part of the Louisiana purchase between the fortieth and forty-third 
parallels. Executive documents of the house of representatives, 30 congress, 2 ses- 


sion, 1, map 2 between pp. 48 and 49. Later it came to mean for a time all the 


unorganized part of the Louisiana purchase north of the line of thirty-six thirty. 
8 Congressional globe, 29 congress, 1 session, 1013. 
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two years later, on June 27, 1848, this committee reported a 
similar bill. This bill provided for an Indian territory extend- 
ing from the Red river to the Platte. The superintendent of 
Indian affairs was designated governor of the territory, and an 
Indian council was given legislative power subject to his veto. 
The participation of a tribe in the organization was made op- 
tional, and the right of secession and the control of all purely 
local affairs were reserved to the tribes.° Nothing came of this 
bill but a protest from the Indians against its econsideration.'” 

The acquisition of California in 1848 made greater the demand 
for a road to the Pacific, and on March 15, 1848, Douglas, by this 
time a senator, again introduced a bill for the organization of 
Nebraska.*? On December 20, 1848, he brought it up for the 
third time.'? The commissioner of Indian affairs, W. Medill, in 
his annual report made at this time, announced that his depart- 
ment had already begun ‘‘the establishment of two colonies for 
Indian tribes,’’ one north of the Platte, the other south of the 
Kansas. Between these rivers, he declared, ‘‘there would be a 
wide and safe passage’’ to the west.’* Of course it was possible 
to get to Oregon by the northernmost route, but that led through 
the country of the Sioux and was supposed to be impracticable 
because of the heavy snowfall. It was possible to get to Cali- 
fornia by way of Texas, but the northern and central states 
wanted a route further north. The Indian territory proposed 
by the bills of 1834 and 1838 was a buffer between the United 
States and Mexico; the Indian territory in 1848, although it had 
practically the same boundaries, had become a barrier through 
the geographical center of the United States as constituted after 
the war with Mexico. 

It was not thought impossible to move the Indians again, as 
they were much in the way under the changed conditions. In 
January, 1849, the legislature of North Carolina petitioned con- 
gress that the Indians should be given a permanent home with 

9 Ibid., 30 congress, 1 session, 874; Reports of the house of representatives, 30 


congress, 1 session, 3: no. 736, 11. 


10 Miscellaneous documents of the house of representatives, 30 congress, 2 session, 
no. 35. 

11 Congressional globe, 30 congress, 1 session, 467. 

12 Tbid., 30 congress, 2 session, 68. 

13 Executive documents of the house of representatives, 30 congress, 2 session, 


1: 388-390. 
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the idea of union and admission as a state.* This certainly 
meant that their home in the Indian territory was not considered 
permanent. In the same month the legislature of Pennsylvania 
asked congress to move the Indians of the west and southwest to 
a permanent home in the northwest territory,”® that is, what is 
now ineluded in the Dakotas and Montana. The plan of settling 
the Indians along the Canadian border where they would be out 
of the direct road to the Pacific seems to have received consid- 
eration for some time. Two years later, in January, 1851, 
James Duane Doty, then a representative in congress from Wis- 
consin, urged the plan in a letter to President Fillmore. He 
thought that the country lying between the present western 
boundary of Minnesota and the Missouri river was the most 
suitable tract for a permanent home for the northern Indians." 

The work of Asa Whitney in arousing popular interest in the 
construction of a transcontinental railroad was important. His 
plan was before the public from 1845 to 1852. It was recom- 
mended by congressional committees no less than seven times, 
and it was supported by petitions, resolutions of public meet- 
ings, and resolutions of state legislatures. Whitney proposed 
to build a railroad from lake Michigan to the Oregon coast and 
to take in exchange for it a strip of the public domain sixty 
miles wide ‘‘from Lake Michigan or the Mississippi river to the 
Pacific ocean’’. He was to sell this land to settlers, pay the 
United States ten cents an acre for the land sold, and keep the 
remainder as compensation and profit. The United States of 
course would have had to extinguish the Indian title. The 
acquisition of California turned attention to a more southern 
route, and the interest in Whitney’s plan evidently began to 
decline after July, 1848, when the senate on motion of Thomas 
H. Benton of Missouri refused to consider the proposition by 
the rather close vote of twenty-seven to twenty-one.*" 

On February 7, 1849, Benton introduced his famous bill pro- 
viding for the construction by the United States of a national 

14 Miscellaneous documents of the house of representatives, 30 congress, 2 session, 
no. 39. 

15 Jbid., no. 38. Foth these memorials were presented in the house on February 8. 


16 Annie H. Abel, Proposals for an Indian state, 1778-1878 (Washington, 1909), 
appendix. The letter bore date of January 20. 


17 Reports of the house of representatives, 32 congress, 1 session, no. 101; Con- 
gressional globe, 30 congress, 1 session, 1011. This vote was taken on July 30. 
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central highway from Saint Louis to San Francisco. This bill 
proposed to open the Indian country along the way, and the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars was to be set aside for treating 
with the Indians.’* On December 16, 1850, Benton renewed his 
bill, and in a speech outlined what he thought would be the 
proper course for the highway. He evidently planned for it to 
follow the present line of the Santa Fé to Pueblo and thence 
traverse the Rockies by the route of the Denver and Rio 
Grande.”® 

The agitation over the slavery question about 1850 kept all 
other matters in the background for the time, but the settlement 
made by the compromise of 1850, which it was hoped would be 
permanent, presently allowed other things than slavery to re- 
ceive consideration. A period of railroad expansion followed. 
In the next four years, namely between 1850 and 1854, tne rail- 
way mileage in the United States rose from eighty-six hundred 
to twenty-one thousand three hundred. In 1850, under the lead- 
ership of Stephen A. Douglas, congress entered upon a policy 
of making extensive land grants in aid of railroad construction. 
In that year the states of Illinois, Alabama, and Mississippi were 
ceded public land to be used to aid in constructing a railroad 
from the great lakes to the gulf of Mexico. In July of the next 
year Missouri began to build the first link of the Pacifie railroad 
west of the Mississippi. All this again brought the question of 
the open road to the Pacific to the attention of the western 
states.” 

For several years the people of these states had been asking 
for a better government for the country beyond them. Missouri 

18 Jbid., 30 congress, 2 session, 470. This bill proposed an appropriation of thirty 


thousand dollars for preliminary surveys. 

19 Tbid., 31 congress, 2 session, 56. Because Benton in the course of his speech 
said that the hunter and the explorer following the trail of the Indian and buffalo 
had already marked out the great transcontinental routes, it has been said flippantly 
that Benton proposed to construct a road across the mountains without a survey. As 
a matter of fact, this bill proposed an appropriation of three hundred thousand dol 
lars to be used for making surveys and for treating with the Indians for their lands. 
It authorized the president ‘‘to employ as many citizen civil engineers’’ as might be 
necessary. 

20 John B. MeMaster, History of the people of the United States from the revo 
lution to the civil war (New York, 1884-1913), 8: 88-95; Allen Johnson, Stephen A. 
Douglas: a study in American politics (New York, 1908), 169-174. For the grant 
of land in 1850, see act of September 20, 1850, in United States statutes at large, 


9: 466. 
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ledin this. In December, 1847, the legislature of Missouri asked 
congress to create a new territory west of that state.” On De- 
cember 12, 1851, Willard P. Hall, representative in congress 
from the western district of Missouri, gave notice of intention 
to introduce a bill for the organization of the territory of Ne- 
braska.** In July, 1852, citizens of Parkville, just across the 
Missouri river from the Indian country, petitioned congress for 
the organization of this territory.** Petitions of a similar nature 
must not have been uncommon at the time. Douglas on July 18 
sald that during the session innumerable memorials from the 
western states asking for the protection of the emigrant lines 
had been referred to the committee on territories and that 
scarcely a day passed without the receipt of more of them. He 
made this statement while he was trying to secure the passage 
of a bill introduced by himself for the protection of the routes 
to the west, a proposal similar to his bill of 1845.** 

Sinee the intercourse act forbade settlement in the Indian 
country, the white persons legally residing in the proposed ter- 
ritory of Nebraska were either officials, soldiers, missionaries, or 
licensed traders. They were not in a position to ask for a 
change, but the Indians of one tribe took up the matter. In the 
autumn of 1852 the Wyandottes, who lived on the Kansas river 
near its mouth, sent a delegate to congress to urge the establish- 
ment of territorial government in their country.” 

21 Congressional globe, 30 congress, 1 session, 56. The petition was presented in 
the house on December 20. 

22 Tbid., 32 eongress, 1 session, 80. 

28 Tbid., 1666; P. Orman Ray, Repeal of the Missouri compromise, its origin and 
authorship (Cleveland, 1909), 82. The petition was presented in the senate on July 7. 
It should be observed that in this case as in many others the settlement of Nebraska 
itself was mentioned only incidentally; between 1840 and 1854 prospective settlers 
were interested in the Pacifie coast rather than in the larger Indian territory. One 
reason was the belief that the country between the ninety-sixth meridian and the 
Rocky mountains was worthless. One traveler, S. H. Long, about 1820 spoke of the 
region as a desert; and as late as 1856, Alfred Cumming, the superintendent of In- 
dian affairs at Saint Louis, reported that ‘‘ with the exception of a narrow belt,’’ no 
part of Kansas and Nebraska territories was suitable for agriculture. More and 
more men, however, were coming to believe that the land along the rivers at least 
would prove valuable. Whitney, Benton, Hall, and Douglas alike believed that the 
Pacific railroad would make available a considerable area of productive land. 


24 Congressional globe, 32 congress, 1 session, 1161, 1760, 1761. 


25 The first mention of this delegate was made in the house on December 17. Jhid., 


session, 85, 1127. See Ray, Repeal of the Missouri compromise, its 


2 congress, 2 
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On December 13, 1852, Representative Hall renewed his bill 
for the organization of the Nebraska country, this time propos 
ing the name ‘‘ Territory of the Platte.”’*> On February 2, 1853, 
William A. Richardson of Illinois, chairman of the house com 
mittee on territories, introduced a similar measure, possibly a 
committee substitute for Hall’s bill, in which the name ‘* Terri 
tory of Nebraska’’ was restored. This bill passed the house of 
representatives on February 10, 1853, and was brought up in the 
senate on Mareh 2." 

The bill, as it passed the house, provided for the organization 
of a territory bounded on the north by the forty-third parallel, 
on the east by the states of Missouri and Iowa, on the south by 
the line of thirty-six thirty, and on the west by the Roeky moun 
tains. It was stated on the floor of the house that these limits 
were established in order that the new territory should control 
the Oregon trail and the Santa Fé trail. All lands belonging to 
Indians who had been specifically guaranteed permanent exclu 
sion from the jurisdiction of a state or organized territory were 
expressly left out of the proposed territory until the consent of 
the Indians for inelusion could be seeured.** 

The opening to settlement of this area, from which slavery had 
been excluded, was not acceptable to the south. The member of 
the house who opposed the bill most vigorously was Volney E. 
Howard, one of the two representatives from Texas. The prom- 
ise to the Indians of a permanent home in the Indian territory 
was the basis of his opposition. Hall of Missouri deelared 
angrily that the Texans wished to retain a vast unorganized In- 
dian country north of them so that all travel and commerce be 
tween the east and the Pacific must pass through their state. 
Hall also pointed out that the transcontinental railroad would 
not pass through the Nebraska country unless it could be opened 
to settlement.” 
origin and authorship, 87. According to a statement made on May 20, 1854, by Bern 
hart Henn, a representative from Iowa, only persons of the classes enumerated above 
had lived in Nebraska previous to a few months before, but five or six hundred others 


had recently been permitted to enter. Congressional globe, 33 congress, 1 
appendix, 885, 


session, 


26 Thid., 32 congress, 2 session, 7, 47. 
27 Tbid., 474, 475, 565, 1020. 
28 Statements of Hall, who was the principal supporter of the bill. Jbid., 560-565. 


29 Tbid., 556-558. Hall did not give explicit reasons for this assertion. Three 
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In the senate the opposition to the bill was led by the two mem- 
bers from Texas, Sam Houston and Thomas J. Rusk. Houston 
urged the importance of fulfilling the recent pledges to the In- 
dians, and Rusk declared that the wild tribes would move down 
upon Texas and make it uninhabitable if the Indian territory 
should be opened to settlement.*° 

The attitude of the south in general toward the Nebraska bill 
was shown by the votes of the southern congressmen. In the 
house thirty of the forty-three negative votes were from the 
south. Of the ninety-eight affirmative votes, eighty came from 
the north, seven from Kentucky and Missouri, and eleven from 
other southern states. Eighty-eight members were absent or 
not voting. The division in the senate on March 3 was even 
more significant. All the votes cast by members from the south, 
except the two from Missouri, a state vitally interested in the 
central route to the Pacific, were against the bill. With the 
southern senators voted five senators from the northeast; and, 
in spite of Douglas’s efforts, the senate rejected it by a vote of 
twenty-three to seventeen. Twenty-two members of the senate 
were absent or did not vote, but the trend was unmistakable.® 

In one respect progress was made during this session of con- 
gress. The Indian appropriation bill which became a law on 
reasons that may have been in his mind present themselves. <A railroad passing 
through an unsettled country would not be supported by local traffic. If the In- 
dian title were not extinguished, it would not be possible to make a grant of land 
in aid of construction. As long as the Indian territory remained intact, the pledges 
to the Indians would be a powerful sentimental argument for a different route. The 
first roads constructed in the diminished Indian territory after the civil war were 
located because of conditional land grants which it was expected would soon be rati- 
fied. Bankruptey came to them when they failed to receive the expected grants. 
The later roads were constructed after the agricultural and mineral development of 
the country had begun. 

30 Ibid., 1020, 1113, 1114. 

81 Tbid., 565, 1113-1117. If more were needed to show the sectional character of 
the opposition to Nebraska, the vote on Douglas’ motion to take up the Nebraska 
bill on Mareh 2 would suffice. Eighteen free state senators and the two senators 
from Missouri voted aye. Eighteen senators from slave states, six from the north- 
east, and Gwin of California, a southern man who was committed at the time to the 
southern route to the Pacific, voted no. Jbid., 1020. Wrong inferences have been 
drawn from the fact that the Nebraska bill was not considered in March, 1853. This 
vote, in connection with the one of the next day, indicated positively who wished to 
consider the Nebraska question and who did not. The debate on Douglas’ bill for 


the protection of the emigrant routes in July, 1852, also showed the sectional trend. 
Ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, 1683-1686, 1756-1764. 
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the day of the defeat of the Nebraska bill, the last day of Fill- 
more’s administration, contained a clause authorizing the presi- 
dent to negotiate with the Indians west of Missouri and Iowa for 
the purchase of their lands.** Nothing, however, came of these 
negotiations during the year. 

At the beginning of Pierce’s administration the Indian terri- 
tory still blocked the way from the middle west to the Pacifie. 
At one time it had seemed that the people of Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee might join with those of the states north of them to bring 
about the opening of the larger Indian territory. On July 8, 
1852, Solon Borland, senator from Arkansas, took a definite 
stand for this. Five days later John Bell, then a senator 
from Tennessee, wavered in his opposition to the Douglas bill 
for the protection of the routes to the west, and, aeeording to 
Jell’s analysis, this bill meant the opening of the country along 
these routes.** Many of the people of Arkansas undoubtedly 
hoped at first that the Pacific railroad would run from Memphis 
through their state and the southern part of the larger Indian 
territory and thence across the Rockies by way of Albuquerque. 
A railroad convention held at Little Rock on July 4, 1852, author- 
ized a memorial to congress in favor of this route.** About this 
time the people of this section began to consider another route. 

On August 31, 1852, the senate committee on public lands, by 
its chairman, Solon Borland of Arkansas, made a report sub- 
mitting two plans for q railroad to the Pacific. These plans 
were alike in adopting a route through Texas with branches 
from northeastern Texas or southwestern Arkansas to Saint 
Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg, and New Orleans. The committee 
evidently sought to make a report acceptable to those who 
favored the central, the south central, or the southern route.*® 
On December 22, 1852, a bill was introduced in the senate by 
William M. Gwin of California, providing ‘‘for the construction 
of a railroad from a point on the Red River at or near the south- 


82 United States statutes at large, 10: 238. 

33 Congressional globe, 32 congress, 1 session, 1685, 1763. It is worthy of note 
that Borland on March 3, 1853, declared against the Nebraska bill and moved to lay 
it on the table. Jbid., 32 congress, 2 session, 1117. 

34 Miscellaneous documents of the senate, 32 congress, 2 session, no. 5. The me 
morial was drawn up by a committee on November 1, and was presented in the senate 
on December 27. 


35 Reports of the senate, 32 congress, 1 session, 2: no. 344. 
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west corner of the State of Arkansas, on the most direct and 
feasible route . . . to the eastern boundary of the State of 
California’’.“’ The southern road thus constructed would be as 
advantageous to Tennessee and Arkansas as the south central 
road, and it seemed to have a better chance of success, as it could 
enlist the support of the people of all the states south of Mis 
souri.”’ It did not eall for the opening of the southern part of 
the larger Indian territory, and the retention of all the Indian 
country unorganized furnished a strong argument for its adop- 
tion. 

An act of March 3, 1853, authorized the president to have sur- 
veys made to ascertain the most practicable and economical 
route for a railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific,** but on 
March 13, 1854, before the surveys were completed, a select com 
mittee of the house of representatives reported in favor of two 
roads. One was to connect ‘‘Lake Superior or the Mississippi 
river, in the Territory of Minnesota,’’ with the Pacifie ocean; 
and the other was to be a southern road.’ The northernmost 
route was not thought to be practicable, and the proposal to se- 
leet it was not taken seriously in the north.*? The organization 
of the Nebraska country and the extinction of the Indian titles 
would remove the only objection that could be urged against a 
more central route.” 

386 Congressional globe, 32 congress, 2 session, 126, 339. On August 30, 1852, Gwin 
had introduced a bill providing for two roads, one from southwestern Arkansas and 
one from western Iowa or Missouri. Jbid., 32 congress, 1 session, 2466. 

37 In his report of February 27, 1855, which was based upon the results of the 
surveys authorized by the act of March 3, 1853, Secretary of War Jefferson Davis 
recommended the adoption of this route with the eastern terminus at Fulton, Arkan- 
sas. Executive documents of the senate, 33 congress, 2 session, 13: pt. 1, 23. It is 
often incorrectly stated that Vicksburg, Mississippi, was the proposed eastern termi- 
nus of this route, and it is forgotten that the selection of the route actually recom- 
mended would have benefited equally all parts of the south. The southern people 
agreed upon it as naturally as the northern people later agreed upon the route through 
the valley of the Platte. 

88 United States statutes at large, 10: 219. 

389 Congressional globe, 33 congress, 1 session, 614, 1355; appendix, 881. 

40 Speech of Bishop Perkins, representative from New York, June 7, 1854. Ibid., 
appendix, 881. A glance at the map will show why no state of the time except Wis- 
consin wanted the Pacific road north of the north central route. The southern ex- 
tremity of lake Michigan was the determining factor. 


41 It is necessary to remember that, while the ‘‘ Northwest Territory’’ was still 
Indian country, it was not a part of the Indian territory, that is, none of its land 
was held by Indians who had moved there under the pledge of the law of 1830. 
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On the first day of the session of congress beginning in De 
cember, 1853, Augustus C. Dodge of Iowa gave notice of inten 
tion to introduce a bill in the senate for the organization of Ne 
braska territory. John G. Miller of Missouri introduced a like 
bill in the house of representatives a few days later.*? The ecom- 
missioner of Indian affairs in his annual report made at this 
time professed to favor the proposed opening of the Indian ter- 
ritory, but he admitted that no progress had been made in the 
negotiations with the Indians authorized in March, 1853. The 
task of the members of congress from the middle west was to 
secure the organization of Nebraska and thus announce that the 
United States intended to remove the Indians. As Douglas put 
it, ‘‘There are two or three points where an Indian territory 
could be laid out without interfering with any of the great routes 
to the Paeifie.’’ * 

Two things stood in the way of the speedy organization of 
this country. The Indians of the Indian territory had been 
promised that they would not be disturbed again. Many per- 
sons felt that the government was obligated to leave them their 
reservations intact. This opinion was held especially by the 
older men who had had some part in making the settlement in 
the thirties.“ The attitude of the south toward the opening of 
this country was even more important. Many of the people of 
that section thought that the Missouri compromise had been 
humiliating to them. They wished to keep the remainder of the 
Louisiana purchase closed to settlement as long as possible, since 

42 Dodge gave notice of intention on December 7 and his bill was introdueed De 
cember 14; Miller’s bill was introduced December 22. IJbid., 1, 44, 87. 

43 Executive documents of the house of representatives, 33 congress, 1 session, 1: 


pt. 1, 249. 


44 Mareh 3, 1853; Congressional globe, 32 congress, 2 session, 1117. The suecess 
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of the negotiations for the purchase from Mexico of the eountry south of the Gila 
(concluded December 30, 1853) paved the way for the removal of a serious objection 
to the southern route. A stretch of the southern road to the Pacifie proposed in 
Borland’s report, already cited, ran across Mexican territory. This treaty doubtless 
made those interested in the north central and central routes more anxious for the 
immediate organization of the Nebraska country. For the treaty see William M. 
Malloy, Treaties, conventions, international acts, protocols and agreements between 
the United States of America and other powers, 1776-1909 (Washington, 1910), 
1: 1121. 
45 See speech of Edward Everett, February 8, 1854, Congressional gl 

gress, 1 session, appendix, 158; and of John Bell, March 3, ibid., 410. 
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they thought that it would not be open on equal terms to settlers 
from the north and from the south.*° 

The objections made to the organization of Nebraska because 
of the recent pledges to the Indians had been met as far as pos- 
sible by promises to consider their interests and desires.“ 
Douglas had also made an effort to meet the objections of the 
southerners to the opening of Nebraska by a proposal to open 
the territory south of the line of thirty-six thirty.* As the ter- 
ritory to be opened north of this line was many times as exten- 
sive as the territory south of it, this plan did not prove attrac- 
tive. The growing tendency of the people of the states south of 
Missouri to unite upon a southern route for the Pacific railroad 
indicated that the south on account of the Missouri compromise 
was willing to let the Indian country below the line of thirty-six 
thirty remain unorganized, if the larger portion above that line 
also remained unorganized.* 

This attitude had become apparent as early as April, 1838, 
when a body of eleven southern senators, the most prominent of 
whom was John C. Calhoun, sought to secure legislation declar- 
ing that all the territory of the Louisiana purchase to which the 
Indian titles had not then been extinguished should be forever 
closed to settlement.°° On February 19, 1847, Calhoun de- 
nounced the Missouri compromise and declared in favor of re- 
turning to the principles of the constitution.** Other persons in 
the slave states announced from time to time their agreement 

46 The desire to maintain the balance in the senate between free and slave states 
was of course a.great reason for the southern objection to new territories from which 
slavery was excluded, for of course new territories meant new states. 

47 In particular by the provisions that the territorial government should not be 
extended over the Indians who had been promised freedom from it. JIbid., 222. 

48 March 3, 1853. Ibid., 32 congress, 2 session, 1117. 

49 The total unorganized area north of the line of thirty-six thirty was nearly five 
hundred thousand square miles, while the total area south of it was something over 
fifty thousand square miles. Compare statement of William C. Price, quoted by Ray 
(Repeal of the Missouri compromise, its origin and authorship, 250): ‘‘We were op- 
posed to the opening of any part of the territory of Old Missouri Territory to settle- 
ment, . . . if slavery could not go there we wanted no one there except the In- 
dians.’’ Price is said to have been in close touch with all the southern leaders. 

50 This motion was made April 28, and rejected April 30. It had application to 


practically all the Louisiana purchase north and west of the state of Missouri. Con- 
gressional globe, 25 congress, 2 session, 340, 348. 


51 Tbid., 29 congress, 2 session, 454. 
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with this position.*? The votes in 1853, both in the senate and in 
the house, proved the strength of the southern opposition to the 
opening of the Nebraska country under the conditions prescribed 
by the Missouri compromise. The only democratic senator from 
a slave state who voted for the Nebraska bill in 1853, David R. 
Atchison of Missouri, said at the time that he did so unwill 
ingly.“* During the summer of 1853 Atchison announced that he 
would not vote again for a bill to organize the territory of Ne 
braska unless that bill should leave the territory open to settle 
ment by slave holders.** Evidently but one southern senator 
was left who could be counted on to vote for Dodge’s Nebraska 
bill unamended. 

The introduction of Dodge’s bill and its reference to the com- 
mittee on territories, of which Douglas was chairman, placed a 
choice of three plans of action before Douglas. He could delay 
the consideration of the bill just at a time when interest in 
Nebraska and in the Pacifie railroad had become acute in the 
west. He had tried to press the organization of the territory 
before a great deal of popular interest had been aroused, and an 
energetie and confident man like Douglas was not likely to drop 
the matter under the new conditions.®® He could try to secure 
the passage of the Nebraska bill by a sectional vote. It is not 
certain that he would have succeeded ;** but, if he had succeeded, 


52 In particular during the debates on the compromise of 1850. Jbid., 31 congress, 
1 session, appendix, 988 ff., and ibid., 32 congress, 1 session, 1113. See also the 
‘¢ Jackson resolutions,’’ in Ray, Repeal of the Missouri compromise, its origin and 
authorship, 38. 

53 Congressional globe, 32 congress, 2 session, 1113. 

54 Ray, Repeal of the Missourt compromise, its origin and authorship, 137. 

55 The people of the east and southeast did not realize that the Nebraska question 
was imminent. They believed that Douglas was forcing it on the attention of con- 
gress. Opinions differ as to Douglas’ interest other than political in the matter. 
Johnson (Stephen A. Douglas, 221) says: ‘‘ Nebraska became almost a hobby with 
Douglas.’’ Ray (Repeal of the Missouri compromise, its origin and authorship, 18, 
n. 134) says that Douglas’ lack of genuine interest in Nebraska was surprising. 

56 Tt is usually assumed that this would have been an easy matter. A statement 
asserting this, made by Douglas on March 3, 1853, is sometimes quoted as evidence 
Congressional globe, 32 congress, 2 session, 1116. The statement, however, is not to 
the point, as it was made before the Richardson bill had been laid on the table and 
before Atechison’s change of position had indicated the growing unity of the southern 
opposition. Gwin of California voted with the southerners on March 2, 1853, and 
probably would have voted with them again. Everett of Massachusetts based his 
opposition to the amended bill as much on his regard for the Indian treaties as on 
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sectional feeling would have been intensified not only in the 
democratic party but in the country as a whole. Lastly, he 
could try to find a compromise that would secure both northern 
and southern votes for the measure. The only possible compro- 
mise was to leave the question of slavery entirely to the people 
of the territories. 

The proposal to settle the question of slavery in the Louisiana 
purchase in this way had been made before by northern men. 
As early as December 2, 1847, Daniel S. Dickinson, senator from 
New York, had proposed resolutions asserting, ‘‘ That in organ- 
izing a Territorial Government for territory belonging to the 
United States . . . all questions concerning the domestic 
policy therein [should be left] to the legislatures chosen by the 
people thereof.’’** On December 24, 1847, Lewis Cass, senator 
from Michigan and later democratic candidate for the presi- 
deney, declared definitely in favor of this method of settling the 
question of slavery in the territories. It had been suggested by 
a northern representative in the debate on the Nebraska bill in 
1853 that the organization of Utah and New Mexico had estab- 
lished a precedent that might apply to Nebraska.°® A conven- 
his dislike for the repeal of the Missouri compromise. Jbid., 33 congress, 1 session, 
appendix, 159. He would probably have voted against the establishment of the terri- 
tory in any case. The free state majority in the senate at the time was only two. 

Moreover, other senators from the northeast had opposed the Nebraska bill, either 
from indifference or because of their interest in another route to the west. The op- 
position would have taken the form that it took in 1853, or requests would have been 
made for postponement until the claims of the Indians had been given attention. 
The promises made in 1830 afforded a good pretext for opposition to the Nebraska 
bill, if the real motives were such that they could not be acknowledged publicly. It 
was stated in the New York Evening Post of November 15, 1853, that intrigues were 
on foot to keep ‘‘ Nebraska out of the sisterhood of Territories, and of course out 
*? Quoted by Ray, Repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise, its origin and authorship, 181. On the whole question see Frank H. Hodder, 
‘*Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska act,’’ in State historical society of Wisconsin, 
Proceedings, 1912 (Madison, 1913), 69-82. 


of the Union as long as possible. 


57 Congressional globe, 30 congress, 1 session, 54. The debate on this resolution 
brought up squarely the question of the right of a territory to forbid slavery within 
its limits. Southern men objected strongly to this settlement. They declared that 
any effort either of congress or of a territorial legislature to legislate slavery out 
of a territory before its admission as a state was unconstitutional. Jbid., 160. 


58 Andrew C. McLaughlin, Lewis Cass (Boston, [1909]) (American statesmen, vol. 


24, edited by J. T. Morse, jr.), 235 


59 John W. Howe of Pennsylvania, February 8, 1853. Congressional globe, 32 


congress, 2 


session, 543. 
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tion held at Saint Joseph, Missouri, at the beginning of January, 
1854, in which delegates from Iowa participated, demanded the 
organization of the territory of Nebraska, and declared in favor 
of leaving the question of slavery ‘‘to be settled by the citizens 
of the territory when they form a State government.’’ “° 

Douglas did not believe that slavery would ever be established 
in any of the new territories, regardless of the laws enacted." 
He thought that the north was sacrificing nothing by leaving 
slavery to be checked by economic influences. He hoped no 
doubt that sectional hostility could be averted and that the south 
would not complain if the spread of slavery should be stopped 
by conditions and not by congressional action. Finally, Doug 
las believed that the people who settled in a new territory were 
as capable of doing the right thing as the people of the states 
in a matter concerning them especially.” 

Douglas misjudged conditions in two particulars. He did not 
realize that the north would oppose this plan so strongly. Many 
thought that the Missouri compromise was a compact between 
the sections almost as important as the constitution, and that the 
south should fulfill its part of the bargain as the north 
had already fulfilled its part. Others did not agree with 
Douglas in his belief that slavery would not spread. Moreover, 
the great body of recent arrivals from Europe had no patience 
with a temporizing policy with regard to slavery. The second 
wrong judgment of Douglas was his failure to realize that the 
contest for and against slavery in a territory would also en 
gender sectional hostility. He must have expected an outeome 

60 Ray, Repeal of the Missouri compromise, its origin and authorship, 169. 

61 ‘*7 think I am safe in assuming that each of these [territories and states to be 
formed from the Oregon country, the Louisiana purchase, and the Mexican cession 


will be free Territories and free States, whether Congress shall prohibit slavery or 
not.’’ Speech of Douglas, Mareh 13, 1850, Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 ses 
sion, appendix, 371. During the debate on the repeal of the Missouri compromise 
it was a part of Douglas’s policy not to allude to this question, but his opinion was 
unchanged. Johnson, Stephen A. Douglas, 234, footnote. Douglas’ chief lieutenant. 


Senator Dodge of Iowa, stated the same opinions freely and positively, however 


in 


the debate on the repeal. Congressional globe, 33 congress, 1 session, appendix, 381] 
62 Douglas cited Oregon as an illustration in his speech of March 13, 1850. Jhbid., 
1 congress, 1 session, appendix, 370. See also his speech of March 3, 1854, 


33 congress, 1 session, appendix, 336-338, Compare John W. Burgess, The middle 
period, 1817-1858 (New York, 1897), 385. 
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like the peaceable victory of the free state men in California or 
the quiet progress of affairs in Oregon before 1848." 

On January 4, 1854, Douglas, as chairman of the committee on 
territories, reported favorably Dodge’s Nebraska bill, but a see- 
tion was attached which declared that in aecordance with the 
principles established by the compromise measures of 1850 all 
questions relating to slavery should be left to the decision of 
the people of the territories and the new states to be formed.” 
This statement was hardly definite enough for the southerners, 
and on January 16 Archibald Dixon, a whig senator from Ken- 
tucky, gave notice that he would offer an amendment to the Ne- 
braska bill specifically repealing the Missouri compromise.” 
Douglas withdrew his report and presented it again on January 
23 with three important amendments. One provided for two 
territories to be named Nebraska and Kansas, with the boundary 
between them at the fortieth parallel; one changed the southern 
boundary of the country to be organized from the parallel of 
thirty-six thirty to the thirty-seventh parallel, and the third as- 
serted that the Missouri compromise had been superseded by the 
compromise of 1850.°° r 

On Mareh 38, 1854, just one year after the defeat of Richard-: 
son’s Nebraska bill, the senate passed the Dodge bill, as report- 
ed by Douglas, by a vote of 37 to 14. The senators from slave 

63 Douglas must not have foreseen either the excitement in the north aroused by 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise or the sectional hostility engendered by the 
struggle in Kansas. Either defeated any purpose, however patriotic or however self- 
ish, that he may have had in proposing the repeal. Douglas’ plan failed, but it is 
not certain that any other plan would have succeeded. It is often forgotten that 
‘squatter sovereignty’’ was not a southern doctrine, and that southern men opposed 
it as bitterly when it was first suggested as in 1860. See above, note 57. Douglas 
may have thought that his plan would not be more objectionable to northerners than 


to southerners. For the reception of the repeal see McMaster, History of the people 
of the United States, 8: 200-204. 

64 Reports of the senate, 33 congress, 1 session, 1: no. 15; Congressional globe, 33 
congress, 1 session, 115. The added section is given in ibid., 222. See Johnson, 
Stephen A. Douglas, 232, 233. 

65 Congressional globe, 33 congress, 1 session, 175. 

66 Tbid., 221, 222. In the report of January 4 the northern boundary of Nebraska 
had been extended to the forty-ninth parallel. According to Johnson (Stephen A. 
Douglas, 238, 239) two territories meant an equal chance for the central and north 
central routes to the Pacific. Northern Illinois and Iowa were interested in one 
route, southern Illinois and Missouri in the other. Douglas was therefore equally 
interested in both. 
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states voted twenty-three to two in favor of the bill; those from 
free states fourteen to twelve.” Douglas had been able to secure 
but two southern votes in the senate for the Nebraska bill in 
March, 1853. Im Mar¢éh, 1854, he secured all but two. There is 
no evidence that the change was not brought about entirely by 
one amendment. 

The house, which had easily passed the unamended Nebraska 
bill in 1853, was so largely dominated by free state men that a 
bitter fight ensued there over the repeal of the Missouri compro 
mise. On May 22, by a vote of 113 to 100, it finally passed a bill 
modeled closely upon the senate bill. This was accepted by the 
senate on May 25 by a vote of thirty-five to thirteen, practically 
the same division by which the Dodge-Douglas bill had passed in 
Mareh. The president gave his approval on May 30, and the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska were established.” 

Within a week after this event the house committee in charge 
of the Pacific railroad agreed to amend their measure so as to 
allow one of the two proposed railroads to the Pacifie to run any- 
where north of the thirty-seventh parallel, the southern boun- 
dary of Kansas.*° Either this was a most extraordinary coin- 
cidence or the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill made it nee- 
cessary for the committee to recognize that a more central route 
was practicable. 

Those who urged the establishment of the territories of Ne- 
braska and Kansas were not interested in what is now Okla 
homa, except so far as it was a part of the road from their states 
to the west. The parallel of thirty-six thirty had been the pro 
posed southern boundary of the Nebraska territory until Jannu- 
ary, 1854. The reason given for the seleetion of this limit was 
that it was needed to give the new territory control of the Santa 
Fé trail.’ It is not unlikely, however, that the significance of the 
line of thirty-six thirty in the Missouri compromise had some- 
thing to do with the selection, and the proposed repeal of the 
Missouri compromise did away with this significance. More- 
over, the recognition in the Nebraska bill of the force of the In- 

67 Congressional globe, 33 congress, 1 session, 532. 


68 Tbid., 294, 1132, 1254, 1300, 1821: United States statutes at large, 10: 277 
69 The agreement was made by June 7. Congressional globe, 33 congress, 1 ses 
sion, 1355-1381. 


70 By Hall, February 10, 1853. Ibid., 32 congress, 2 session, 560. 
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dian treaties which guaranteed certain tribes freedom from the 
jurisdiction of a state or territorial government added to the 
importance of the line between the Cherokee and the Osage. 
Accordingly, in the revised bill which proposed the organization 
of two territories, Kansas and Nebraska, both of which were to 
be open to slavery, Douglas made the thirty-seventh parallel, as 
the supposed line between the Cherokee and the Osage, the 
southern boundary of Kansas. The change was made at the 
request of William K. Sebastian, senator from Arkansas.” 
This change in the southern boundary of Kansas was a neces- 
sary part of a plan for the organization of what is now Okla- 
homa. The congressmen from Arkansas did not intend to leave 
an unorganized area on the west of their state. now that the 
south was no longer interested in keeping the whole of the In- 
dian country closed to settlement. It was decided to introduce 
a separate measure for the organization of the territory of the 
‘*five civilized tribes,’’ as it was necessary because of their treat- 
ies that they should be given separate consideration. Indeed the 
Kansas-Nebraska act would not have applied to them without 
their approval, and a measure adapted to their conditions could 
more readily secure this approval. On February 20, 1854, Rob- 
ert W. Johnson, senator from Arkansas, introduced a bill for 
the organization of what is now Oklahoma,” but this could not 
be taken up until the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
Thus, within a quarter of a century of the establishment of 
the larger Indian territory, it was divided at the thirty-seventh 
parallel. The northern part was organized and opened to white 
settlers while the southern part was left unorganized. This con- 
trast in the disposition of the two parts was due chiefly to the 
difference between their respective situations in relation to the 
road to the west. The organization of the northern part was 
necessary to make an open road from the northern states to the 
Pacific; the organization of the southern part was not so im- 
portant to the states of the south. The special promises in the 
treaties with the ‘‘five civilized tribes,’’ which were in addition 
to the general promises made to all the Indians of the larger In- 


71 Congressional globe, 33 eongress, 1 session, 221. 


72 Thid., 449. Johnson was filling out the unexpired term of Senator Borland who 
had been given an appointment in the diplomatic service. Ibid., 1. 
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dian territory, as well as the greater density of population south 
of the thirty-seventh parallel, were factors which contributed to 
this result.* Otherwise what is now Oklahoma would probably 
have been organized incidentally with Nebraska and Kansas. 
It is hardly open to question, however, that if the southern states 
had been determined to open the southern part of the Indian ter- 
ritory it would have been opened with the northern part regard- 
less of these treaties. In every case the claims of Indians to the 
territory of the United States have vielded to determined and 
persistent pressure. 

The repeal of the Missouri compromise was also an important 
factor in the division of the larger Indian territory. Without 
the repeal of this law the nearly unanimous consent of southern 
congressmen could never have been secured for the opening of 
the part of the Indian territory north of the line of thirty-six 
thirty while the part south of it remained closed. Yet the people 
of the southern states did not intend to leave the country west 
of Arkansas unorganized, and in the period following the pas 
sage of the Kansas-Nebraska act efforts were made to open the 
territory of the five civilized tribes until the civil war made great 
changes both in the southern states and in the southern Indian 
territory. 

Roy Girrincer 
University oF OKLAHOMA 
NorMAN 


73 Two or three small tribes north of the thirty-seventh parallel, it will be remem- 
bered, had treaties like those of the ‘‘five civilized tribes.’’ Their temporary exclu- 
sion from Kansas under the terms of the Kansas-Nebraska act did not seriously 
affect the organization of the territory. 
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THE INDIAN POLICY OF SPAIN IN THE SOUTHWEST 
1783-1795 * 


The Talapoosa Indians once said of the Baron de Carondelet, 
governor-general of his Spanish majesty’s provinces of Louisi- 
ana and West Florida: ‘‘We are surprised beyond measure 
that our father in New Orleans tells us that we should make 
peace with the Americans, and at the same time that we should 
make war upon them.’’ This expression, literally true of Caron- 
delet, might be applied with some modification to Spanish In- 
dian policy in general. Spain and her colonial staff never quite 
found out which would be less disastrous to the Spanish cause, 
holding the Indians off, or setting them against the advance 
guard of American population. In the interests of maintaining 
good relations between the United States and Spain, the policy 
was, in general, to foster a peaceful spirit among the Indians; 
but this was not to be done at the sacrifice of Spanish ascen- 
dancy in the tribe or of trade monopoly, nor at the risk of any 
advance of American settlement which would extinguish terri- 
torial claims of the Indians who formed the Spanish bulwark. 
To keep in view the delicate line of distinction between politic 
and impolitic interference in the Indian relations with the 
United States, was a task almost too diffieult for the colonial 
soldier-statesman, who had to make application in a thousand 
ways of the general principles laid down by the court; it is little 
wonder his efforts sometimes resulted in the situation observed 
by the astonished Talapoosa. 

By her conquest, during the American revolution, of West 
Florida and English posts to the northward, and by her result- 
ing territorial claims south of the Ohio, Spain had fallen heir to 
the greater part of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Creeks. The 
heritage was not, in the existing circumstances, a wholly unwel- 
come one. The western growth of the United States presented 


1 This paper was read before the Mississippi valley historical association in Nash 
ville, Tennessee, April 27, 1916. 
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at this time the greatest problem of Spain’s colonial system. 
Her provincial governors were expected by the home authorities 
to avert the impending danger by holding the American fron- 
tiersmen in check, without openly employing measures that 
would prove offensive to the United States. During the twelve, 
or rather fifteen years that the governments of the United States 
and Spain were intermittently and, for the greater part of the 
time, fruitlessly vociferating at each other through diplomatic 
channels over the adjustment of the West Florida boundary, the 
dangers at hand for the Spaniards in the southwest had to be 
met with whatever practical means presented themselves. The 
most obvious and natural means were the Indians, who, like the 
Spaniards, were jealous of every new American clearing in ad- 
vance of the rest, and who were ready, as the Spaniards were 
not, by fire, flintlock, and tomahawk to re-convert that clearing 
into hunting-ground. 

The definitive treaty of peace of 1783 had not yet been signed 
when the Spanish authorities began to take cognizance of the re- 
lations between the Americans and Creeks in Georgia. The 
former were demanding a cession of lands along the Oconee 
river, and the Creeks, in the spring of 1783, laid the propositions 
of the Georgians before the Spanish governor at Pensacola.’ 
What was the nature of the advice that official gave the Indians, 
if he gave them any on this oceasion, does not appear; but when, 
on the first of the following January, Alexander MeGillivray 
wrote to the governors at New Orleans and Pensacola, ably 
arguing for Spanish protection of the Creeks against the en 
croachments of the hated Americans,* he found them quite ready 
to seize this opportunity of gaining a hold upon the Talapoosa 
and their gifted chief. 

Five months after the writing of this letter, on May 31 and 
June 1, 1784, the entente thus formed was cemented by a treaty 
at Pensacola. This occasion was taken to draw into close alli- 
ance with Spain also the Choctaw and Chickasaw, with whom 
Governor Miré held conferences somewhat later in the summer. 
By the treaties formed at this time, each tribe bound itself to 

2O’Neill to Bernardo de Galvez, June 10, 1783. Mississipy 
Spanish dominion (transcript of documents from the Spanish archives, in the 
ment of archives and history, Jackson, Mississippi 


3 To Miré. Ibid., 2: 74 ff.; to O'Neill. Ibid., 2: 58 ff. 
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keep the peace with the neighboring tribes; to exclude from its 
villages traders who were not licensed by the Spanish govern- 
ment; and in addition the Creeks and Choctaw promised to obey 
the king and to hold themselves ready to expose their lives in the 
royal service. In return for these promises, they were assured 
a permanent supply of goods of trade at moderate prices, and 
the Creeks, who were suffering from the encroachments of the 
Georgia settlers upon their hunting lands, were promised pro- 
tection and guarantee of their possessions, ‘‘provided,’’ so ran 
the article, ‘‘that these are comprehended within the line and 
boundaries of H.C.M., our sovereign.’’* 

Taking into consideration the fact that the Choetaw and Chick- 
asaw oceupied lands which were in the main still claimed by 
Spain, and that the guaranty extended to the Creek lands was 
limited to the king’s dominion, it cannot be said that the treaties 
of 1784 (except in the provision excluding from all the Creek 
villages traders not licensed by Spain) showed direct violation 
of rights of the United States. The baneful results of Ameri- 
can trade seem to have loomed larger on this oceasion than the 
eonsequences of American encroachments, and the former alone 
were taken to justify the assumption of rights of supervision 
over Indian affairs outside the provinces. But as soon as the 
need arose for checking a dangerous advance of the Georgia 
population, the proviso in regard to the guaranty was promptly 
forgotten or ignored, and in all the later relations between the 
Spaniards and the Creeks, the fact that the latter had placed 
themselves under the protection of Spain was taken by that 
country as a justification for aiding them in ejecting the Ameri- 
‘ans who introduced themselves into any of the Creek lands.* 

A little more than a year had passed after the Pensacola meet- 
ing, when, on July 10, 1785, a carefully worded protest from the 
pen of MeGillivray against the granting away of their lands by 
England to the United States was sent by. the Creeks, Chicka- 
saw, and Cherokee to the Spanish authorities, with a plea that 
the protection promised in the treaty of 1784—which in fact 
concerned only the Creeks —be put in practice, in order to pre- 
vent the absorption of the Indian hunting lands into the Ameri- 


+ Mississippi provincial archives, Spanish dominion, 2: 181. 
5 Miré to O’Neill, April 20, 1786. Jbid., 2: 705. 
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can settlements. Spain ultimately responded to this plea by 
furnishing supplies of powder and ball to the Creeks. 

For the aid thus given, Spain’s justification lay in the great 
ness of what she had at stake. There could be no doubt in the 
minds of white men that the Oconee lands demanded by the 
Georgians were a part of the United States, for by the policy of 
the civilized nations, not an inch of ground was left in the polit- 
ical possession of the Indians, and Spain had not raised a ques- 
tion about the northern boundary of East Florida. Beyond the 
imperative claim of expediency, therefore, the Spanish govern- 
ment had no ground for its subsequent policy in that region. 

This fact was not, indeed, wholly ignored by provineial au- 
thorities. Governor Miré wrote to the viceroy, Bernardo de 
Galvez, in April of 1786,° asking how far he should earry his 
promises of aid and protection to the Creeks, since only a part 
of that nation lived within Spanish territorial limits, although 
the other part also was asking aid against the usurpation of the 
Americans. While awaiting the reply of Galvez, Miré followed 
a cautious pathway into the difficulties of the Georgia situation. 
‘Tell MeGillivray,’’ he wrote to Arthur O’Neill, the governor of 
Pensacola, ‘‘that it will not be inconvenient to us that they be- 
come reconciled with the Americans, regulating with them the 
Oconee limits . . . since that does not preclude their re- 
maining under the protection of our sovereign.’’* The rivalry 
of the American trader seemed to Miré to be the preponderant 
evil, and only in ease the Indians showed intentions of coming to 
a commercial agreement with the Georgians were they to be en- 
couraged with gifts of ammunition to give up such intentions 
and to place themselves on the defensive against the American 
invaders. It remained for Carondelet, whose zeal for harrying 
the Americans out of the land often blinded him to prudence and 
in fact, to speak of the Oconee region as being within the domin- 
ions of the king.’ 

The reply of Galvez to Miré’s inquiry, on May 20, represented 
the policy of the court in regard to Indian relations, and left 

6 Tbid., 2: 385-390. 

7 Ibid., 2: 701, 702. 

8 May 4, 1787. Ibid., 3: 77. 

* Carondelet to Las Casas, September 17, 1794. Jbid., 5: 447. 
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much responsibility on the shoulders of the governor-general. 
It was in substance: we cannot openly become guarantors of the 
lands of the Indians outside our own limits, and we may give 
them aid in resisting invasion only to the extent that will not 
compromise us with the United States; that is, we may supply 
arms and ammunition, delivered always with the utmost caution 
and 

In this last clause is revealed the element of Spain’s policy by 
which she hoped to exeeute her plans for checking the westward 
growth of the United States without impairing her friendly re- 
lations with that power. In the furnishing of military supplies 
to the Indians, secrecy was the watehword from the king down; " 
it was reéchoed through the instructions that passed from each 
official to his subordinate. 

The provincial governors were scrupulous in carrying out 
their instructions in this matter. Pains were taken that no in- 
eriminating document should fall into the hands of the United 
States. This required especial care in the wording of the com- 
munications on the subject that passed from the provinces to the 
Spanish minister in the United States, and in the manner and 
means of their conveyance. It was also necessary to avoid send- 
ing to the Indian communities any writing that might bear wit- 
ness to the fact that aid was being given. Written directions 
were sent from the governor-general to his subordinates in Pen- 
sacola; but from Pensacola to MeGillivray and the tribe word 
was passed orally that the Indians would be furnished with 
means of defending their territories from settlement by the 
Americans. In order that the Creeks might have a better un- 
derstanding of what they were to expect, McGillivray was in- 
duced to visit New Orleans, and was assured by the governor- 
general himself, by word of mouth, that the Indians’ continuous 
demands for help would be complied with. In order to min- 
imize the dangers of discovery involved in the conveyance of 

10 Mississippi provincial archives, Spanish doxninion, 2: 731, 732. 

11In regard to MeGillivray’s demands for aid, Miré ‘‘preve seré necessaria la 
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military supplies to the tribe, Miré instructed O'Neill, in case 
the latter could devise no better plan, to hand the munitions over 
to the trading house of William Panton, for distribution to the 
Indians in small quantities, as if in the ordinary course of 
trade.'* This plan was carried out, with whatever other devices 
for secrecy the circumstances permitted. O/’Neill carried out 
the dissimulation required of him so carefully that, in a report 
to Bernardo de Galvez, of May 30, 1786, describing how all the 
Creeks who had visited Pensacola had gone back animated to 
defend their lands to the last extremity, O’Neill said he had 
given the chief Perro Rabioso powder and ball, ‘‘in order that 
he and his warriors may defend themselves against bears and 
other ferocious animals,’ 
was probably intentional, considering the origin of its author. 


913 


an implication the humor of which 


But what it was the policy of Spain to conceal, it was the pol- 
icy of the Indians to make known, and it was soon an established 
belief among Americans resorting to the tribe, that the latter 
were receiving material aid from Spanish sources. Danie! 
MeMurphy, an emissary from Georgia, wrote to O’Neill that the 
Indians had declared such to be the case, although he preferred 
not to give credit to their declaration.’ O’Neill, replying 
through a subordinate to MeMurphy’s letter, gave no notice to 
this veiled accusation. Miré, however, in a reply which he pre 
pared to the same letter, met the American’s statement with an 
implied denial, asserting that he had been instructed by his 
court to maintain the friendship of the Indian tribes; that he 
would fail in this if he refused them the right to purchase from 
the traders guns and other necessaries for the hunt, upon which 
their living depended; and that they would unquestionably find 
means of securing these supplies in spite of any prohibition he 
might lay upon the trade." 

Mir6 seems from the first to have realized the probable con- 
sequences of encouraging the Creeks to fight. If they became 
involved in a war with the United States, one of two unhappy 
situations would in all likelihood result: either the Creek nation 

12 Mir6 to O’Neill, June 20, 1786. Mississippi provincial archives, Spanist 
minion, 2: 710. 

13 [bid., 2: 566. 

14 July 11, 1786. Ibid., 2: 769, 770. 
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would be utterly destroyed, by which the barrier of Louisiana in 
that quarter would be lost; or Spain must openly enter the war 
for the preservation of her Indians wards,"’ a step she was in no 
way prepared to take. Mir6, therefore, when McGillivray vis- 
ited him in 1786, tried to dissuade that chief from war; and, 
during the years of 1788 and 1789, while the commissioners of 
the United States were trying to win the Creeks to some agree- 
ment with them, the policy of Miré, under the instruction of his 
immediate superior Espeleta,” the captain-general, and with the 
approval of the erown,** was to encourage McGillivray to come 
to peaceful terms with the Americans.’® The terms intended by 
the Spanish governor included only those of peace and the regu- 
lation of the boundaries, war being preferable to any relinquish- 
ment of rights of trade or of influence in the tribe.”” So strong, 
however, was Miré’s desire to keep the Indians at peace with 
the United States, that he even seems to have interpreted broad- 
ly, in favor of this policy, the royal order of July 31, 1787, which 
declared that the Indians must be sustained in ease their lands 
were invaded ;* and, for a time, while the Americans and Indians 
were not in open warfare, he undertook to withhold supplies of 
arms and ammunition except for hunting purposes.” Of this 
restriction of supplies MeGillivray bitterly complained, and 
hinted at other recourse in case the Spaniards failed his people. 
This suggestion of a resort by the Indians to the English, to- 
gether with a fresh outbreak of hostilities in Georgia (due, as 
the Spanish officials believed, to American attacks upon the 
Creeks), were given by Espeleta, in a communication to the 
court of November 20, 1788, as the reasons for the resumption 
in that year of the policy of giving military supplies to the 
Indians.” 

16 Miré to B. de Galvez, June 28, 1786. Mississippi provincial archives, Spanish 
dominion, 2: 707. 

17 Espeleta to the court, March 5, 1790. Gardoqui despatches, 5: 331. 

18 Royal order of February 25, 1789, approving Espeleta’s policy of conciliation. 
Ibid., 5: 315, 316. 

19 Miré to McGillivray, July 8, 1788. Mississippi provincial archives, Spanish 
dominion, 3: 313. 

20 Tbid. See also Espeleta to the court, March 5, 1790. Gardoqui despatches, 
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22 Espeleta to the court, November 20, 1788. Mississippi provincial archives, 
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Mir6é’s reluctance to encourage Indian warfare against the 
United States was considerably modified, however, by the new 
danger arising from the Georgia sales of western lands in 1789. 
These sales threatened an irruption of American population into 
territories to which the Spanish government made more or less 
definite pretensions, and Miré lost no time in testing the mood 
of the Indians whose lands were included in the transactions. 
He concluded that the warriors of MeGillivray would attack any 
American settlement that might be made on the Tennessee, even 
though the Spanish governor did not set them on; while the 
Alibamu and the Choctaw only awaited his own word to destroy 
every American attempting to pass through their respective 
nations.** 

It should not be coneluded that Mir6, in carrying out his pol 
icv towards the Americans, was a man of hard heart or relent 
less temper. Whether due to his own initiative, or to his faith 
fulness in following his instructions, exhortations to humanity 
appear more frequently during his administration than during 
that of his suecessor. The treaties of 1784 with the Creeks and 
Choctaw, made under his direction, contained articles prohibit 
ing the raising of sealps and insisting on the humane treatment 
of white prisoners taken by the Indians in war. Although we 
never hear of an attempt later to enforce these beneficent pro 
visions, yet on various occasions we find Miré charging the In- 
dians to do no personal injury to Americans coming into their 
Villages.”° 

Before the close of Miré’s administration, there were ev1- 
dences of the ultimate futility of Spanish poliey in regard to the 
Indians. In 1789, the Creeks, in their furor against the Ameri 
cans, turned the weapons furnished them by Spain against the 
latter’s own American-born subjects in the Tombighee valley. 
‘*What a hard thing it would be,’”’ the governor-general wrote to 
MeGillivray, upon first hearing the rumors of these activities, 
‘af with our own powder and balls, for they have no other, they 
should come to shed our blood.’’** Little more than a vear 
later, on August 7, 1790, MeGillivray signed at New York a 
treaty placing the Creeks under the protection of the United 

24 Miré to Valdés, August 10, 1790. Jbid., 3: 471. 

25 Miré to Espeleta, April 1, 1788. Jbid., 3: 241. 

26 May 11, 1789. Ibid., 3: 370. 
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States and ‘‘of no other sovereign whatsoever.’’ A misfortune 
of the same nature took place on July 2, 1791, when the Chero- 
kee signed a treaty with the United States. 

In December, 1791, the Baron de Carondelet sueceeded Miré 
as governor-general of Louisiana and West Florida, and took up 
the problem of frustrating the designs of the Georgia frontiers- 
men and of the western land companies. It was his avowed 
policy to use the Indians for this purpose. The only way to 
save the provinee, he reiterated with desperate earnestness, was 
to employ the Indians effectively in holding back the American 
frontier.” If he could have had his way unhampered, he prob- 
ably would not have stopped at halfway measures, nor resorted 
to secreey and subterfuge. That war between the United States 
and Spain might be the outcome of his policy, he admitted with- 
out reserve, and made his preparations for such a contingency. 
In fact, he regarded the United States as already an inveterate 
enemy, plotting continuously for the overthrow of Spanish 
power in America; and this delusion gave him the assurance 
that his own operations were directed against a hostile, not a 
friendly power. 

Such was the state of mind of Carondelet when on March 30, 
1792, having learned that the agents of the United States were 
about to meet a deputation of Creeks for the purpose of running 
the boundary line of the treaty of 1790, he sent an agent to the 
Creek nation to stop by any possible means the execution of that 
treaty.” Although the only method available for accomplishing 
this object was liable to lead him beyond the royal intentions, 
he took upon himself the responsibility for immediate and dras- 
tic action, since it was no longer ‘‘in his hand’’ to temporize, 
and since he could not await instructions upon the situation from 
his superiors without endangering the cause of Spain.* In a 
letter to O’Neill he summed up the immediate and calamitous 
consequences of permitting such a treaty to be enforced. Not 
only would it add an immense and highly fertile territory to 

27‘* La eoncervacion de la Luisiana depende por aora de la oposicion de las na- 
ciones Indias a las usurpaciones continuas, y miras ambiciosas de los Americanos.’’ 


Carondelet to Gayoso, March 18, 1795. Mississippi provincial archives, Spanish do- 
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Georgia, but it would place the Creek nation, and in consequence 
the Cherokee, in dependence upon the United States; it would 
deprive the king’s subjects of a lucrative commerce; and would 
destroy the most powerful and almost the only barrier of the 
provinces against the ambitious projects of the Americans. 
In view of these impending evils it was too late for conciliatory 
eonduct. Carondelet professed to govern himself, however, by 
the royal order of July 31, 1787, which, as we have seen, direct- 
ed that aid be given the Indians for the defense of their posses- 
sions; but he took pains to make inevitable the necessity of de- 
fending their possessions. He well knew that if he caused the 
Creeks to refuse to carry out the provisions of their treaty with 
the United States, that much exasperated power would under- 
take their punishment by warlike invasion of their territory. 
With this premise in mind,** he set to work upon the Creeks to 
bring about the end he desired. Through Olivier, his agent, he 
enlarged upon the ruinous consequences which would result to 
the Indians if they carried out the treaty of 1790, and dwelt 
upon the beneficent protection they might expect from Spain in 
ease they had to defend their rights by force of arms. Olivier 
was instructed to offer McGillivray a pension equal to the one 
he received from the United States, payable from the instant he 
broke the treaty, and to insist that there be no delay in bringing 
the matter to a head; that the moment be seized while the United 
States was occupied in a war with the northwestern tribes, thus 
placing the Americans between two fires, and preventing their 
effective work in either quarter. ‘‘I repeat, the determination 
to eject the Americans from the usurped territory cannot be de- 
ferred until the month of September,’’ Carondelet wrote to the 
agent on June 13, ‘‘without adventuring the success of all; 
within a month the Americans ought to depart, or they should be 
attacked with vigor.’’** In preparation for this contingency, he 
had a store of arms placed at Pensacola for distribution among 
the Creeks. 

The prospect that this tribe could in the end hold its own 
against the forces of the United States was slight indeed, and 

31 March 30, 1792. Ibid., 4: 215. 

32 See his letter to Floridablanea, May 22, 1792. Ibid., 4: 276, 277. 
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Carondelet depended on no such outcome. Even though Spain 
did not take up arms for the Creeks, he had another resource. 
His plan for a confederation of all the southern tribes, under 
the protection of Spain, was already formed, and his faith in the 
potentialities of such an organization was great. But, even 
without the binding power of a confederation, he felt sure of 
being able to induce the Choctaw and Chickasaw to enter into 
any war the Creeks might wage with the Americans for the res- 
toration of their lands.** 

In connection with these preparations, Carondelet made no 
point of secrecy. In writing of them to the Count de Florida- 
blanea, on April 4, 1792, he said: ‘‘If the United States com- 
plain of the help we give the nations, [shall reply . . . that 
H. M. could not fail to protect them when, as on this occasion, 
they are not the aggressors, a circumstance which legitimizes 
the aid we give them, which cannot therefore be regarded as an 
infraction of the peace that exists between the United States 
and Spain.’’*° 

Just what reception such communications encountered at the 
court has not been learned, but may be inferred from the fact 
that, in the following November, we find Carondelet speaking 
words of another tenor in a ‘‘talk’’ which he sent to the Chero- 
kee chiefs, urging them to suspend all hostility against the 
United States, until the king of Spain could mediate between 
them and that country. 

There are other indications that the home policy of pacifica- 
tion and temporizing was making itself felt; but probably the 
most severe rebuke that came to Carondelet for the depredations 
he had set on foot was that administered by his subordinate, the 
governor of Natchez. Manuel Gayoso de Lemos had had more 
experience in Indian affairs than had Carondelet, and he was a 
man not afraid to speak his mind. He had not been officially 
coneerned with the Georgia situation until, under Carondelet, 
it began to involve the Chickasaw and Choctaw who were within 
his supervisional jurisdiction. Like the governor-general, he 
was in favor of making the highest use possible of the Indians in 
restraining the American settlements; but he maintained the 


34 Carondelet to Floridablanca, April 4, 1792. Mississippi provincial archives, 
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cautious attitude of the court, considering the dangers of openly 
using a weapon that might be turned against the Spanish them 
selves. ‘‘You may rest assured,’”’ he told Carondelet, in the 
summer of 1792, ‘‘that if they [the United States] do not for 
mally complain to our court, they will do worse,’’ and ‘‘will op- 


pose us with the same means’’ you have used, ‘‘ineiting the In 


dians everywhere to molest us.’’ When, a few months later, 
his forecast of the American situation had in his judgment been 
verified by the proceedings of the Chickasaw, who he felt eer 
tain were influenced by Governor Blount of Tennessee, he wrote 
again to the governor-general: ‘‘This very thing I always ex 
pected, after you made use of the Talapoosas to discommode the 
Americans in Cumberland;’’*’ and he declared the Americans 
had a right to retaliate, and that in their place he would do the 
same. He feared that all these events might lead to war with 
the United States, and he warned Carondelet of the displeasure 
of the court in ease the latter’s measures had such termination. 

In regard to the intentions and activities of the United States 
government, Gayoso had a saner view than Carondelet. The 
gathering of American troops and erection of forts in the west, 
which gave the governor-general nightmare visions of a con- 
quered Mexico, Gayoso ascribed to the desire of the president 
and congress to control the northwestern Indians, and to keep 
in hand the unruly elements of the border. He insisted that the 
United States had never had an intention of attacking the prov- 
inces, before learning the outcome of the negotiations then in 
progress in Madrid. 

Gayoso seems to have been almost alone among the provincial 
governors in advocating that Spain and the United States join 
hands in regulating Indian affairs. There would never be peace 
on the border, nor permanent security for either Americans or 
Spaniards, until the two governments adopted a system of c¢o- 
operation in controlling the Indians, working through minis- 
terial channels to reach an agreement on the subject. He de- 
sired very earnestly to go to Philadelphia; for he felt certain 
that with his intimate knowledge of the Indian situation he 
could bring about a working agreement with the United States, 

36 July 23. Ibid., 4: 412, 413. 
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by which the efforts of each nation to manage the Indians would 
complement instead of frustrate those of the other. He saw no 
other way of obviating the dangers of the present policy, an end 
much to be desired while the energies of Spain were occupied in 
the European war, and while her hands were not free to take 
hold of new entanglements in America.** 

But codperation instead of rivalry in Indian affairs would 
have been a ponderous innovation, and Gayoso probably had 
little hope that his suggestion would come to fruition; accord- 
ingly he yielded to cireumstances and fell back upon the old pol- 
icies, emphasizing his disapproval of Carondelet’s open meas- 
ures, and the necessity of keeping on good terms with the gov- 
ernment of the United States. He urged the removal of all 
cause for suspicion on the part of the Americans that the Span- 
iards were inciting the Indians against them. He instructed 
the agent among the Choctaw and Chickasaw never to speak 
openly in a derogatory manner of the Americans, and he himself 
took pains to explain to the chiefs who came to see him the dis- 
tinction between the well-meaning and friendly American gov- 
ernment and the lawless frontiersmen whom it could not control. 
At the same time, he used his influence secretly and industrious- 
ly to strengthen the opposition of the Indians to any fresh in- 
roads of American settlement, upholding them in their deter- 
mination to dispute with the invader the possession of every 
inch of ground, and assuring them of ample supplies of arms 
for this purpose.** 

In the spring and summer of 1793, Carondelet and Gayoso 
were working against great odds to bring about the confedera- 
tion of the southern tribes. Carondelet had desired to extend 
the confederation to include the northwestern tribes then at war 
with the United States, and so to hem in the Americans with a 
human wall sensitive throughout its whole extent to a finger laid 
on any part of it; but to spread the Spanish influence among 
these remoter Indians was probably thought to be too great and 
too costly a task, and the project lapsed. It was difficult to get 
even the southern tribes all in the same mind at the same time. 
With the Creeks and Chickasaw engaged in war with each other, 


38 Gayoso to Carondelet, August 19, 1793. Mississippi provincial archives, Spanish 
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with a great party among the Chickasaw and an uncertain ele- 
ment among the Creeks favoring the Americans, the two gov- 
ernors patiently manipulated the volatile materials until they 
finally brought them all together at Nogales, and in October, 
under the management of Gayoso, the four nations agreed to 
articles of confederation.” These articles provided for an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance among the Indians so close that 
all the tribes should regard themselves as one nation, under the 
protection of Spain; and in return for her protection they should 
stand guarantors for the integrity of her provinces of Louisiana 
and the Floridas. No one tribe might make war without the 
consent and cooperation of all, and no important subject might 
be determined by them without consultation with the governor- 
general or some other Spanish officer. 

This treaty did not represent the idea nor fulfil the hopes of 
Carondelet. The draft which he had made on February 26 and 
placed in Gayoso’s hands for his direction, had been modified 
almost beyond recognition. In this original draft we find a 
well-elaborated plan to involve the United States in a general 
Indian war, in such a way as to make that country appear to be 
the aggressor. Having provided for a consolidation of inter- 
ests and unity of action on the part of the Indians, with the 
promise that they should be supplied by Spain with arms and 
ammunition, Carondelet proceeded to furnish them with an im- 
mediate field on which to test their newly-achieved unification.” 
Article seven of the proposed treaty provided for a delegation 
consisting of a deputy from each of the four nations and chosen 
by the existing congress, which delegation should go to the 
United States and offer peace on behalf of the hostile tribes. 
The conditions of the peace they should offer were to be the fol- 
lowing: the boundaries between the United States and the Cher- 
okee nation as laid down in treaties before 1785 were to be 
carefully observed; the limits between the Creek nation and 
Georgia as they existed in 1784 were to remain unchanged until 
the matter was settled in Madrid, where the Indians had ap- 
pealed for protection; while the territories of the Chickasaw 


40 October 28, 1793. Ibid., 5: 211-221. The Cherokee, being engaged in war with 
the United States, could not be present, but by proxy they sought and obtained the 
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and Choctaw were to remain the same as they then were. The 
United States should offer peace to the hostile tribes and com- 
pel their citizens to observe these boundaries, agreeing that 
the nations should be free also to use force in driving out the 
white settlers who refused to leave their lands in a specified 
time. Carondelet knew it was out of the question to expect the 
acceptance of such conditions by the United States, since they 
would eliminate treaties between that country and the Indians, 
without the execution of which there could be no real peace. 
With this knowledge, he penned the eighth article of the draft 
in the following words: ‘‘In ease the United States refuse 
these pacific propositions, the four Indian nations shall unite in 
favor of the Cherokees and Creeks, joining, if necessary, with 
the Indians of the north, in order to make war with common ac- 
cord, until gaining these conditions so indispensable to their ex- 
istence and tranquility.’’ 

The assembled Indians were never given an opportunity to 
pass upon these two remarkable articles, for they were sup- 
pressed by Gayoso.** There appeared in their stead in the final 
treaty only the provision that His Majesty should be implored 
to cause these matters to be adjusted between his ministers and 
the United States." 

The governor-general, although less suecessful in bringing 
about a wide-spread Indian war against the United States than 
in nullifying the treaty of 1790, did not cease to advocate a vig- 
orous campaign of Indian depredations on the American fron- 
tiers. In the fall of 1794, he was even asking Las Casas for per- 
mission to lead a detachment of soldiers to aid the Creeks in 
driving Elijah Clarke and his band back to the east of the 
Oconee river, and the eaptain-general responded favorably, 
thinking it might be done under the pretext that they were de- 
fending the Creeks against a band of lawless marauders, al- 
though as a matter of fact both officials believed these ‘‘maraud- 
ers’’ to be operating under the sanction of the government of the 
United States. This plan fell through mainly on account of 
the lack of the necessary troops. 


42 Mississippi provineial archives, Spanish dominion, 4: 735, 


43 Gayoso to Carondelet, December 6, 1793. ITbid., 5: 283. 
44 Article 7. Ibid., 5: 215, 216. 


45 Las Casas wrote to Carondelet on October 17: ‘‘Es de presumirse que Elisha 
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In 1795 came the long desired, though to the Spaniards disap- 
pointing, territorial adjustment between Spain and the United 
States, by which the greater part of the four southern nations 
remained in the undisputed domain of the latter. The momen- 
tum of twelve years of struggle carried the Spanish policies 
over into the new system. Carondelet still kept his finger on 
the Indian pulse, and his word of admonition in the Indian ear, 
hoping that, if the United States became involved in the Euro- 
pean war, the hated treaty might be abrogated, and that the In- 
dians might range themselves on the side of Spain. With the 
fading of this hope, and the final withdrawal of the Spanish gar- 
risons from the long-contested territories, interest in the Indians 
as an instrument of Spanish dominance ceased. 

Jane M. Berry 
University or Cuicaco 
Cricaco, 


Clarke proceda secretamente de acuerdo con el Gobierno de los Estados Unidos para 
por ese medio y sin comprometerse estos, intentar cuando no otra « 


lada estencion de limites.’’ Jbid., 5: 460. 
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RECENT HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE SOUTH 
AND TRANS-MISSISSIPPI SOUTHWEST 


The territory covered in this survey includes the states of 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
which were included in Mr. St. George L. Sioussat’s article in 
the Mississtpp1 Historica Review for December, 1914, 
on activities in the old southwest during the years 1913 and 
1914; and the states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, which were treated in Mr. Walter L. 
Fleming’s paper on the trans-Mississippi southwest, which ap- 
peared in the Mississipp1 Historica Review in March, 
1916. It is the intention of this article, therefore, to cover the 
period 1915-1916 in the states east of the Mississippi, and the 
year 1916 in the trans-Mississippi region. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The two articles mentioned above, and others by Solon J. 
Buek and Dan E. Clark in previous numbers of this periodical 
contain bibliographies of the whole Mississippi valley, and of 
the regions covered in this survey. It is therefore necessary to 
mention here only a few recent publications. 

The library of congress has published a new catalogue of its 
publications issued since 1897 which is dated January, 1917. 
The Writings on American history for 1914, by Grace Gardner 
Griffin, has recently made its appearance. The Newberry li- 
brary at Chicago issued in 1915 as Bulletin no. 4, a List of docu- 
mentary material relating to the state constitutional conven- 
tions, 1776-1912, compiled by Augustus H. Shearer. The ‘‘ Bib- 
liography of American newspapers, 1690-1820,’’ by Clarence S. 
Brigham, in the American antiquarian society Proceedings for 
1916, has been continued in its alphabetical arrangement to New 
Hampshire. <A list of Newspapers in the Yale university li- 
brary* has been published as Yale historical publications, Mis- 
cellany, IJ. Lieutenant-Colonel John Page Nicholson, of Phila- 


1To be reviewed later. 
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delphia, has published a catalogue of his collection of materials 
relating to the civil war, which includes manuscripts as well as 
books (1915). The Virginia state library has issued as volume 
vi, nos. 2, 3, and 4, of its Bulletin, a Bibliography of Virginia, 
Part 1 (Richmond, 1916),? containing the ‘* Titles of books in the 
Virginia state library which relate to Virginia and the Vir 
ginians, and of those printed in Virginia,’’ by Earl Swem, as- 
sistant librarian. The state historical society of Wisconsin is 
publishing calendars of the Draper manuscripts. It has pub- 
lished as no. 81 of its Bulletins of information a pamphlet on 
the civil war collections in the library; and has recently distrib 
uted a treatise on historical pageantry, with a select bibliog 
raphy, by Miss Ethel T. Rockwell. It has its calendar of Ken 
tucky papers nearly ready for publication; and expects to pub- 
lish soon a bibliography of works in its library on Indian mis. 
sions, by Miss Martha L. Edwards. The Durrett collection, 
now in the library of the university of Chicago, by Edward At- 
wood Henry (Chieago, 1914. 388 pp.), contains check lists of 
Kentucky and other newspapers in the collection. It is reprint- 
ed from volume vim of the Papers of the bibliographical society 
o} America. The Eleventh annual re port of the director of the 
department of archives and history of the state of Mississippi 
from November 1, 1911, to October 31, 1912 (Nashville, 1914), 
eontains ‘‘An official guide to the historical materials in the 
Mississippi department of archives and history,’? by Dunbar 
Rowland. The Fifth biennial report (1914-1915) of the board 
of curators of the Louisiana state museum ineludes some ae 
count of the records of the superior council of Louisiana whieh 
are in possession of the museum. The work of Mr. William 
Price in indexing these records is mentioned below. It is ex 
pected that the descriptive catalogue of the Papelas de Cuba 
prepared by Mr. R. R. Hill for the department of historieal re 
search of the Carnegie institution at Washington will have been 
published before the appearance of this article. 


ORGANIZATION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF ARCHIVES AND HISTORICAI 
SOCIETIES 

The West Virginia department of archives and history, lo 

cated at Charleston, is under the supervision of Mr. Henry S. 


2 Reviewed ante, 3: 409. 
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Green. Although his work consists mainly of supplying mem- 
bers of the legislature with information about pending legisla- 
tion, he is increasing his collection of manuscripts and other his- 
torical materials. There is no active state historical society in 
West Virginia, although there has been some talk of reviving 
the West Virginia historical society, and of publishing a his- 
torical magazine. 

Kentucky has no department of archives and history, but has 
several active historical societies. The state historical society 
located at Lexington receives from the legislature an annual ap- 
propriation of $5,000. It maintains an interesting collection of 
relics, portraits of leading Kentuckians, and other figures of 
national importanee, and material relating to the history of the 
state. Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, the regent of the society, has 
charge of its collections, and edits its quarterly publication, the 
Register. The last of the seven volumes of Publications which 
the society has issued is Kentucky im the war of 1812, by A. C. 
Quisenberry. There are branch societies, founded by the Ken- 
tucky historical society, in Harrodsburg and Danville. 

The Filson elub, of Louisville, is progressing with renewed 
activity. Mr. Alfred Pirtle is president of the club, and Mr. 
R. C. Ballard-Thruston, the first viee-president, has played a 
prominent part in the recent revival of interest in the organiza- 
tion. The elub in 1914, issued, as volume 27 of its Publications, 
a study by James R. Robertson: Petitions of the early inhab 
itants of Kentucky. 

The Bradford club is a new organization at Lexington for the 
study and preservation of material of local interest. It is 
named after John Bradford, the first editor and publisher of the 
Gazette. 

The Lexington publie library is collecting manuscript mate- 
rials of interest for local history, and is trying to complete its 
files of early Kentucky newspapers. The state library at Frank- 
fort, in addition to its books and manuscripts on state history, 
has a fine collection of paintings, statuary, and relies of various 
kinds. 

The unsatisfactory disposal of the Tennessee archives and of 
the valuable collections of the Tennessee historical society has 


not yet been remedied; the situation remains much as it was two 
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years ago, when it was described by Mr. Sioussat in a previous 
number of the Misstsstprr Vauury Historica, Review. When 
the useful labors of Mr. R. A. Quarles, who had charge of the 
state archives, were ended by his death in 1914, Gus W. Dyer, 
assistant professor of economies and sociology in Vanderbilt 
university, was appointed as his successor, with R. A. Quarles, 
Jr., as assistant. <A bill was introduced in the last session of 
the legislature which provided for the establishment of a de 
partment of archives and history, which was to be placed under 
the control of the commission of nine members. ineludine the 
governor. The commission was empowered to accept the stand 
ing offer of the Tennessee historical society to turn over to the 
state, to hold in trust, its collection of portraits, relies, books 


manuscripts, and so forth, so soon as the state should provide a 
suitable fireproof depository for them. The bill also provided 
an annual appropriation of $5,000 for the support of the depart 
ment. The legislature failed to act upon this bill, but an appro 
priation of $900 for each of the next two years was made, in 
order to continue the services of Mr. R. A. Quarles, Jr., as 
keeper of the archives, with $1,000 a year for office expenses; 
this action at least assures the preservation of the work that has 
already been done with the archives. An arehives bill is to be 
introduced in the present session of the legislature, and it is to 
be hoped the legislature will feel able to make this much needed 
appropriation. The hopes for the proposed capitol annex with 
hreproof quarters for the archives and for the state historieal 
society have little prospect of immediate realization on account 
of the other financial needs of the state. Practically all the 
more valuable documents in the eustody of the society whieh are 
not stored in a bank vault have been deposited in fireproof quar- 
ters at College hall, Vanderbilt university. 

The Tennessee historical society, while taking an active part 
in the movement for the betterment of the condition of the + 
archives, has been steadily at work along the lines usually fol 
lowed by such an organization, increasing its collections and se- 
curing successful programs at its monthly meetings. Its mem 
bership during the past two years has doubled, partly as ar 
sult of the consolidation of the society with the Tennessee 
woman’s historical association, in 1915. Mr. John H. DeWitt is 
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president of the society, and Mr. St. George L. Sioussat is cor- 
responding secretary and editor of the quarterly publication, 
the Tennessee historical magazine, which has just completed its 
second volume. The contents of the two volumes are listed in 
another place. 

In April, 1916, the Memphis historical society was organized 
and incorporated for the purpose of arousing greater interest in 
the history of Memphis and of western Tennessee. Judge J. P. 
Young was elected its first president, and Mr. Charles D. John- 
ston, the superintendent of the Cossitt library, its secretary. It 
already has over a hundred members, and has been provided 
with a room for its meetings and a department for its archives 
in the Cossitt library building. It is dependent upon member- 
ship dues for support. The society has made a promising start, 
and is preparing to collect materials for the study of local 
history. 

That the legislature of Alabama has cordially supported the 
work of the Alabama department of archives and history is in- 
dicated by the joint resolution of September 25, 1915, express- 
ing appreciation of the work of the department and of its diree- 
tor, Mr. Thomas M. Owen, and by legislation adopted during the 
year 1915 to increase this work and make it more effective. All 
libraries other than private ones were required to make regular 
and special reports to the department of archives and history; 
provision was made for the printing of 250 extra copies of all 
official publications other than law reports and the acts and 
journals of the legislature, for the department, to be held for 
distribution and for exchange with libraries, other institutions, 
and individuals; the state reserved to the department the exclu- 
sive right to explore and excavate all aboriginal antiquities 
within its boundaries; and measures were taken to compel all 
state officials to keep available and durable records of their 
transactions. In addition to the usual expenditures for sal- 
aries and office maintenance, the sum of $6,000 was appropriated 
to be expended by the director for the further development of 
the work of the department. 

The Alabama historical society confines its activities to the 
holding of meetings and the reading of papers, the work of col- 
lecting historical materials being given over to the department 
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of archives and history. The Iberville historical society is lo- 
eated at Mobile. 

A similar situation prevails in Mississippi, where the codpera- 
tion of the department of archives and history, directed by Mr. 
Dunbar Rowland, and the Mississippi historical society has re- 
sulted in a like division of labor. 

The state of Louisiana has no department of archives and his- 
tory. Part of the archives are located at Baton Rouge, and 
part at New Orleans. The state museum, however, which has 
its department of history and its library in the historie old 
Spanish building, the Cabildo, is an official depository of his- 
torical materials belonging to the state. It contains files of the 
New Orleans newspapers from 1794 to date, and a fine collection 
of portraits of historical societies. 

The Louisiana historical society, which is also domiciled in 
the Cabildo, receives no direct appropriation from the state, and 
is supported by its annual membership dues. The general as- 
sembly at its last session, however, passed a law requiring the 
secretary of state to arrange for the printing of the annual re- 
port of the society, and of a quarterly journal. It is expected 
that volume rx of the Proceedings will have made its appearance 
before this article is in print. The first number of the quar- 
terly, which was scheduled to appear on the anniversary day, 
January 8, contains the translation of the diary of Galvez in 
the war in West Florida and Louisiana. The collections of the 
society contain many valuable records of the Freneh and Span- 
ish régime which were listed in the annual report for 1915 of 
Mr. Robert Glenk, corresponding secretary-librarian. In 1915 
Mr. William Price was employed by the society to calendar the 
contents of 132 boxes of the records of the Freneh and Spanish 
régime, which had been recently unearthed in the Cabildo. Only 
a small part of the work had been completed, however, when it 
had to be discontinued on account of lack of funds. Mr. Price’s 
article in volume vut of the Publications, which describes this 
work, is mentioned elsewhere. 

The New Orleans city archives in the city hall contain the 
municipal records, with the exception of some of the French and 
Spanish ones, which are at the Cabildo, and a considerable col- 
lection of Louisiana newspapers. Mention should be made of 
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the private collections of Mr. R. P. Thompson, Mr. Gaspar 
Cusachs, and Mr. S. J. Schwartz. The New Orleans public 
library, the Howard memorial library, and the Tulane univer- 
sity library at Baton Rouge, all contain considerable material 
of historical importance. 

The East and West Baton Rouge historical society was formed 
on March 11, 1916, to collect and publish material relating to the 
old Baton Rouge parishes. General John McGrath was elected 
president, and Mr. Milledge L. Bonham secretary and treasurer. 

In Arkansas there is a permanent history commission which 
was created by an act of the legislature in 1909. Its secretary, 
Mr. Dallas T. Herndon, has been active in gathering at the new 
state capitol the kinds of material usually collected by such or- 
ganizations, and is systematically cataloguing it. Special at- 
tention has been given to the indexing of biographical informa- 
tion concerning residents of Arizona, found in newspaper files 
in the eustody of the commission, covering almost the whole 
period of the history of the state. Two years ago it became the 
duty of the commission to take charge of certain publie docu- 
ments including the journals of the general assembly, depart- 
mental reports, and other printed matter of more or less public 
importance, which had previously been stored at the old eapitol. 
These documents have not yet been arranged so as to be easily 
available on aecount of insufficient shelving space, but it is 
hoped that this situation will be soon remedied. Arkansas is 
one of the states that has been most remiss in supplying the li- 
brary of congress with sets of its public documents. As many 
of the papers and documents which the commission has recently 
acquired are duplicates, Mr. Herndon hopes to be able to fill 
many of the gaps in the set. Two years ago an appropriation 
made by the legislature to secure photographie copies of the 
greater part of the state’s confederate records in the archives 
at Washington was vetoed by the governor. The work of pre- 
paring a roster of the confederate soldiers of Arkansas, which 
the commission has undertaken, was continued, however, from 
such records as were available; it now includes some 20,000 
names, arranged alphabetically. 

The Arkansas historical association has published three vol- 
umes of Reports, containing the proceedings of the association 
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and articles and documents on state and local history. The 
printing of these reports has been paid for out of appropriations 
by the legislature. A fourth volume, which was to have ap- 
peared in 1916, was not printed on account of the veto by the 
governor of the appropriation for the purpose. It is planned 
to issue this volume during 1917. Mr. J. H. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of Hendrix college, who was largely responsible for the 
formation of the society in 1903, is its seeretary. 

The Oklahoma historical society, a chartered state institution 
which is governed by a board of directors elected by the mem- 
bers, is subsidized by the state legislature. Its collection of 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, and curios is in charge of Mr. 
W. P. Campbell, who edits the quarterly paper, Historia, in 
which the acquisitions of the society during the quarter are 
listed. The university of Oklahoma at Norman maintains a col- 
lection of material on local and western history, which is under 
the direction of Mr. J. B. Thoburn. 

The library and historical commission of Texas, which has 
many of the duties of a department of archives and history, con- 
sists of the state superintendent of public instruction, the head 
of the history department at the university of Texas, and three 
other members appointed by the governor and senate. It con- 
trols and administers the state library, aids and encourages 
other libraries, collects materials relating to the history of 
Texas and the southwest, and publishes manuscript archives 
and other matters in its biennial Report. The state library at 
Austin has a department of archives and history; Mr. Sinclair 
Moreland is archivist. The collections of this department in- 
clude the Lamar papers, Nacogdoches papers, Spanish, Mex- 
ican, and Cuban transcripts, and other valuable manuscripts. 
The department has published a complete calendar of the Lamar 
papers, and a volume of the messages of the governors, from 
Governor Coke to Governor Ross, inclusive. 

The Texas state historical association has no connection with 
the state government. It publishes the Southwestern historical 
quarterly, which has recently contained a number of very valu- 
able articles on Texas and southern history. Mrs. A. B. Loos- 
can is president, and Mr. Charles W. Ramsdell corresponding 
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secretary of the association; Mr. Eugene C. Barker is man- 
aging editor of the quarterly. 

The historical society of New Mexico, which is housed in the 
old Palace at Santa Fé, has exhibits illustrating the arechol- 
ogy of the region and the various phases of the isolated civiliza- 
tion of New Mexico during the Spanish and Mexican periods; a 
library of southwestern history; and a collection of original doc- 
uments which is said to be the only one in the state now that the 
archives have been removed to Washington. Ex-Governor 
Bradford L. Prince is the president of the society. 

Arizona supports an official historian, who is a state official 
and whose business it is to gather data and publish a history of 
the state. This office is held by Mr. Thomas E. Farish, who 
published two volumes of his History of Arizona in 1915, and 
two more in 1916, bringing the narrative down to about 1870. 
Aside from this history no books, pamphlets, or periodicals are 
issued. The office has accumulated a small library, with many 
manuscripts and other materials. 

The Pioneers’ historical society, at Tueson, Arizona, which is 
limited in membership to pioneers and their descendants, has 
a library which contains many old Arizona newspapers. It is 
not engaged in active historical work. . 

In this connection the important collection of material on Ari- 
zona history which was donated by Dr. Joseph Amasa Munk to 
the Southwestern museum at Los Angeles, California, should be 
mentioned. A catalogue of this collection was issued in 1914 by 
Mr. Hector Alliott, the curator of the museum. 


PROCEEDINGS OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


At the meetings of the American historical association during 
the last two years, there have been many contributions of special 
interest to students of the south and southwest. A paper on 
‘*Polk’s part in the Jackson administration,’’ by Mr. Eugene I. 
MeCormag, was read at the meeting of the Pacific coast branch, 
held at Leland Stanford Jr. university, November 26 and 27, 
1915. At the thirty-first annual meeting held at Washington, 
D. C., December 27-31, 1915, the following papers were included 
in the program: ‘‘The economic history of American agricul- 
ture as a field for study,’’ by Louis B. Schmidt; ‘‘The influence 
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of manufactures upon the political sentiment in the United 
States from 1820 to 1860,’’ by Victor S. Clark; ‘‘The Monroe 
doctrine as applied to Mexieco,’? by William I. Hull; ‘*The sub- 
marine and the torpedo in the blockade of the contederacy,”’ by 
Oswald Garrison Villard; ‘Early Pueblo Indian missions in New 
Mexico,’’ by L. Bradford Prince; ‘‘The archives of the Indies: 
their history and suggestions for their exploitation,’’ by Roscoe 
R. Hill; ‘‘Organization internationale pour |’études des archives 
des Indes a Seville,’? by Raphael Altamira. At the conference 
of historical societies, which took up the subject: ‘‘The papers 
of business houses in historieal work,’’? Mr. U. B. Phillips dis- 
cussed the papers of systematically managed southern planta- 
tions, and Eix-Governor L. Bradford Prinee, of the New Mexico 
historical society, spoke on the Alvarez papers and other docu- 
ments of business houses flourishing in Santa Fé just before and 
just after the American occupation. 

Among the papers read at the Cincinnati meeting, December 
26-30, 1916, were: ‘‘Howell Cobb and the Crisis of 1850,’’ by 
Robert P. Brooks; ‘‘The confederate government and the rail- 
roads,’’ by Charles W. Ramsdell; and ‘‘Rules and regulations 
for the administration of archives,’’ by Thomas M. Owen. Two 
of the four papers read before the joint meeting of the Ameri- 
san historical association with the Mississippi valley historical 
association and the Ohio valley historical association dealt with 
the region south of the Ohio river: ‘‘Spanish influence in the 
west during the American revolution,’’? by James A. James, and 
‘*Sectionalism in Kentucky from 1855 to 1865,’’ by James R. 
Robertson. 

Most of the papers in the recently published Proceedings of 
the Mississippi valley historical association for the years 1914- 
1915 have to do with the region covered in this survey: ‘‘The 
agrarian history of the United States as a subject for research,’’ 
by William J. Trimble; ‘‘Shatala: notes on a Chickasaw town 
name,’’ by H. 8S. Halbert; ‘‘The Indian policy of Bernardo de 
Galvez,’’ by Elizabeth H. West; ‘‘The loyalists in West Florida 
and Natchez district,’? by William H. Siebert; ‘‘ Horace Holley, 
LL.D: third president of old Transylvania,’’ by John W. Town- 
send; ‘‘The African apprentice bill,’’ by Stella Herron; ‘‘The 
vigilance committees of the Attakapas country; or early Louisi- 
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. ana justice,’’ by H. L. Griffin; ‘*The attitude of the newspapers 
< of the United States toward Texan independence,’’ by J. E. 
Winston; ‘‘The new invasion of the Goths and Vandals,’’ by 
Isaac J. Cox; ‘‘A note on the organization of the oldest school 
for girls in the Mississippi valley,’’ by Caroline F. Richardson; 
Black Code,’’ by James J. McLoughlin; ‘‘ Joseph Rey- 
nolds and the Diamond Jo line steamers, 1861-1911,’’ by George 
B. Merrick; ‘‘Rural life in the lower Mississippi valley about 
1803,’’ by William O. Seroggs; ‘‘Louisiana and the secession 
movement of the early fifties,’? by M. T. White; ‘‘Geographic 
influences in the Mississippi valley,’’ by Frederick V. Emerson. 
The program of the ninth annual meeting of the Mississippi 
valley historical association held at Nashville, Tennessee, April 
27-29, 1916, ineluded the following: ‘‘Elements in western pop- 
ulation before 1800,’’ by J. E. Bradford; ‘‘ Religion as a factor 
in the early development of Ohio and Kentucky,’’ by Margaret 
J. Mitchell; ‘‘New light on early Kentucky,’’ by James R. Rob- 
a” ertson; ‘‘Governmental reorganization: a constitutional need in 
Tennessee,’? by Wallace McClure; ‘‘Alabama and the Indian 
problem in the southwest,’’ by T. B. Jack; ‘‘The Indian policy 
of Spain in the southwest, 1783-1795,’ by Jane M. Berry; ‘‘Con- 
scription in the Confederate States of Ameriea,’’ by R. P. 
Brooks; ‘‘The effect of the repeal of the Missouri compromise 
on the southern Indian territory,’’ by Roy Gittinger; ‘‘ Internal 
improvement projects in Texas in the fifties,’? by C. W. Rams- 
dell; ‘*The early life of Jefferson Davis,’’ by W. L. Fleming; 
‘‘The beginnings of Nashville,’? by Archibald Henderson; ‘‘The 
panic of 1837 in the region south of the Ohio,’’ by R.C. MeGrane 
(read by title); ‘‘The present situation in Mexico,’”’ by G. B. 
Winton. Several of these papers have since been printed in the 
Misstsstpp1 VaLLey HisrortcaL Review. 


At the meeting of the Ohio valley historical association held 
at Charleston, West Virginia, November 27-28, 1914, papers 
were read on: ‘‘Incidents in the pioneer history of the West 
Virginia area,’’ by J. T. MeAllister; ‘‘General Wilkinson’s first 
break with the Spaniards,’’ by I. J. Cox; ‘‘West Virginians v. 
West Virginia,’’ by J. C. MeGregor; ‘‘ Work with the West Vir- 
ginia department of archives and history,’’ by H. 8. Green. At 
‘ the Columbus, Ohio, meeting, October 21-22, 1915, the program 
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included: ‘‘Political effects of the panie of 1887,’’ by R. C. 
McGrane; ‘‘Early religious literature in the Ohio valley,’’ by 
Mrs. Irene D. Cornwell; ‘‘ Early newspapers in the Virginias,’’ 
by H. S. Green. At the Indianapolis meeting, October 4-5, 1916, 
papers were read on: ‘‘ Land speculation in the thirties,’’ by R. 
C. McGrane; ‘*‘ The new purchase,’’ by James A. Woodburn; ‘‘ A 
lost opportunity: internal improvements,’’ by Worthington 
C. Ford; ‘‘Kentucky’s contribution to Indiana,’’ by James R. 
Robertson. 

In the transactions of historical societies outside the region 
covered in this survey, and of other learned societies, several 
papers may be noted in this connection. In the Transactions of 
the Illinois state historical society, printed as no. 17 of the Pub 
lications of the Illinois state historical library, Mr. William KE. 
Dodd has a paper on ‘‘The west and the war with Mexico.”’ 
‘‘The southern policy of Andrew Johnson,’’ by J. G. de Roulhae 
Hamilton, which was read at the annual session of the state lit- 
erary and historical association in 1915, is in the Publications of 
the North Carolina historical commission, Bulletin no. 20. The 
Proceedimgs of the American antiquarian society at its semi- 
annual meeting of April, 1914, contains a defense of Poinsett’s 
career in Mexico by Justin H. Smith. A paper entitled ‘*Geo 
graphic factors and cane sugar,’’ by F. V. Emerson, was read at 
the meeting of the association of American geographers held at 
Washington, December 30, 1915, to January 1, 1916. 


GENERAL TREATISES AND MONOGRAPHS 


Among the recent books which contain material for the history 
of the south and southwest, the following may be mentioned: 
The Mississippi valley in British politics, by Clarence W. Al- 
vord (Cleveland, 1917, 2 vols.);* Western North Carolina: a 
history, by John Preston Arthur (1915) ;* George Davis, attor 
ney-general of the Confederate States, by Samuel A. Ashe 
(Raleigh, N. C., 1916); Our first war in Mevico, by Farham 
Bishop (New York, 1916) ; Dictionary of the Choctaw lanquage, 
by Cyrus Byington (Bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 
no. 46— Washington, 1915); The administration of President 
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Hayes, by John W. Burgess (New York, 1916. xi, 150 p.) 3° The 
Lopez expedition to Cuba, by R. G. Caldwell (Princeton, 1915, 
138 p.);° History of manufactures im the United States, 1607- 
1860, by Victor S. Clark [Contributions to American economic 
history from the department of economies and sociology at 
the Carnegie institution of Washington] (Washington, 1916. 
xxi, 675 p.); The great revival in the west, by Catherine C. 
Cleveland (Chicago, 1916. xii, 215 p.) 3" The doctrine of judicial 
review: its legal and historical basis, and other essays, by Edward 
S. Corwin (Princeton, 1914. 176 p.); Growth of American states 
constitutions from 1776 to the end of the year 1914, by James 
Quayle Dealey (Boston, 1915. vill, 308 p.); The military and 
naval service of the United States coast survey, 1861-1865, de- 
partment of commerce, special publication no. 37 (1916); The 
negro, by W. BK. Burghardt Du Bois, in the Home University 
library (New York, London, 1916); The heritage of the south: a 
history of the introduction of slavery, its establishment from 
colonial times, and final effect upon the politics of the United 
States, by General Jubal A. Early (written at the close of the 
eivil war. Published with an introduction by R. H. Early, at 
Lynehburg, Va., 1915); The Indian today, by Charles A. East- 
man (Garden City, N. Y., 1915. 182 p.);* State regulation of 
railroads in the south, by Maxwell Ferguson, in Columbia uni- 
versity studies (New York, 1916); The Scotch Irish in America, 
by Henry Jones Ford (Princeton, 1915. vin, 607 p.);° Studies 
in southern history and politics. Inseribed to William Archi- 
bald Dunning, Ph.D., LL.D., by his former pupils, the authors. 
J. W. Garner, editor (New York, 1914) ;°° The political history 
of slavery in the United States, by James Z. George (New York, 
1915. 342 p.);” The creed of the old south, 1865-1915, by Basil 
LL. Gildersleeve (Baltimore, 1915. 129 p.); The fighting Chey- 
ennes, by George Bird Grinnell (New York, 1915. vii, 431 p.);" 

5 Reviewed ante, 3: 406. 

6 Reviewed ante, 3: 403. 

7 Reviewed in this number. 

8 Reviewed ante, 2: 430. 


9 Reviewed ante, 3: 235. 


10 Reviewed ante, 3: 108. 


11 Reviewed ante, 2: 585. 


12 Reviewed ante, 3: 417. 
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Quaimt and historic forts of North America, by J. M. Hammond 
(1916) bd History oO] Currency in the Unite d State S, by A. Barton 
Hepburn (New York, 1915. xv, 552 p.); Washington and th 
west: bemg George Washington’s diary of September, 1754: 
and a commentary upon the same, by A. B. Hulbert (1914); Vl 
Hopi Indians, by Walter Hough (Cedar Rapids, 1915. 265 p.) ; 
Political history of secession to the begining of the American 
civd war, by D. W. Howe (New York and London, 694 p.) ; His 
tory of domestic and fore Lgn commerce of the United States, by 
Kmory R. Johnson, T. W. Van Metre, G. C. Huebner, and D. 8. 
Hanchett, published by the department of economies and sociol- 
ogy of the Carnegie institution at Washington (Washington, 
1915. xv, 363; ix, 398 Um Be Myths and leqends of the Mississippr 
valley and the great lakes, selected and edited by Katherine B. 
Judson (Chicago, 1914. 215 p.) ;** Claims as a cause of the Mea 
ican war, by C. C. Kohl (New York, 1914); History of manufac 
tures in the Ohio valley to 1860, by Isaae Lippineott (New York, 
1915) ; Early diplomatic relations between the United States and 
Mexico, by William R. Manning (Baltimore, 1916. xi, 406 p.) ;"* 
The American Indian in the United States, 1850-1914, by War 
ren K. Morehead (Andover, 1914. 440 p.) ;'° Federal land grants 
to the states, with special reference to Minnesota, by Matthias 
Nordberg Orfield. Bulletin of the university of Minnesota, 
Studies in the social sciences, no. 2 (Minneapolis, 1915) ;*° A 
diplomat’s wife in Mexico, by Mrs. Edith Coues O’Shaughnessy 
(New York and London, 1916); North American Indians from 
1867 to 1885, by W. Thornton Parker (Northhampton, Mass., 
1913. 232 p.); Texas versus White: a study in legal history, by 
William Whatley Pierson (Durham, N. C., 1916); American 
cwuization and the negro: the Afro-American in relation to na 
tional progress, by C. V. Roman (Philadelphia, 1916. 103 p.) 3" 
The Indian policy during Grant’s administration, by Elsie M. 
Rushmore (privately printed); Lincoln, labor, and slavery, by 
Hermann Schlueter (1913) Filibusters and financiers: the 

13 Reviewed ante, 2: 137. 

14 Reviewed ante, 3: 401. 

15 Reviewed ante, 2: 292. 

16 To be reviewed later. 

17 Reviewed in this number. 

18 Reviewed ante, 2: 295. 
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story of William Walker and his associates, by William O. 
Seroges (New York, 1916. x, 408 p.) 3 The United States fede Y- 
al internal tax history from 1861 to 1871, by H. BE. Smith (Cam- 
bridge, 1914) ;7° The commerce of Louisiana durmg the French 
régime, 1699-1763, by N. M. M. Surrey (Columbia university 
studies. Ixxi, no. 1, 1916); The Methodist Episcopal church and 
the civil war, by William Warren Sweet (Cincinnati, 1912) ;* 
Some aspects of the tariff question, by F. W. Taussig. Harvard 
economic studies, vol. xu. (Cambridge, 1915. 374 p.); Dzuplo- 
macy of the war of 1812, by Frank A. Updyke (Baltimore, 1915. 
494 p.);** Anglo-American isthmian diplomacy, 1815-1915, by 
Mary Wilhelmine Williams (Washington, 1916. ix, 392 p.);* 
The education of the negro prior to 1861: a history of the colored 
people of the United States from the beginning of slavery to the 
cull war, by C. G. Woodson (New York and London, 1915. v, 
454 p.);** Confederate wizards of the saddle, by Bennett H. 
Young (Boston, 1914. 633 p.).” 


STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 

West Virginia: West Virginia and its people, by T. C. Mil- 
ler and Hu Maxwell (New York, 1913. 3 vols.) ; History of Mon- 
roe county, West Virginia, by O. F. Morton (Staunton, Va., 
1916); History of Preston county, West Virginia, by O. F. Mor- 
ton (Kingwood, W. Va., 1915. 2 vols.).. Virginia counties: those 
resulting from Virginia legislation, by Morgan Poiteau Robin- 
son (Richmond, 1916), ineludes the West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky counties formerly in Virginia. 

Kentucky: Life and adventures of Colonel Daniel Boone, 
written by himself, together with an added narrative of his later 
life, in Heartman’s historical series (New York, 1916) ;*° A col- 
lection of some of the most interesting narratives of Indian war- 
fare in the west, containing an account of the adventures of 

19 To be reviewed later. 

20 Reviewed ante, 1: 458. 

21 Reviewed ante, 1: 460. 

2: 574, 
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22 Reviewed ante, 


24 Reviewed ante, 2: 586. 


25 Reviewed ante, 2: 290. 


26 To be reviewed later. 
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Colonel Daniel Boone, by Samuel L. Metealf, reprinted in extra 
no. 36 of the Magazine of history (New York, 1913) ;7° Stories 
of old Kentucky, by Martha G. Pureel (New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago, 1915. 192 p.);** Local history in Nentucky litera 
ture, by Otto A. Rothert (Louisville, 1915); Scouting with Dan 
iel Boone, by Everett T. Tomlinson. Pioneer seout series. 
(Garden City, New York, 1914. 803 p.).*° 

Tennessee: The battle of Nashville, by William E. Beard. 
Written for the Nashville industrial bureau. (Nashville, 1913) ; 
Andrew Johnson, military governor of Tennessee, by Clifton R. 
Hall (Princeton, 1915) ;°° History of DeKalb county, Tennessee 
(to 1865), by W. T. Hale (Nashville, 1913); History of Fen- 
tress county, Tennessee, by A. R. Hogue (Nashville, 1913); 
State constitution making, with special reference to Tennessee, 
by Wallace MeClure (Nashville, 1916); Making the American 
thoroughbred, especially in Tennessee, 1800-1845, by Douglas 
Anderson (Nashville, 1916). 

Alabama: Makers and romance of Alabama history, by B. 
F. Riley (Birmingham, 1914. xiv, 618 p.); History of public 
school education in Alabama, by Stephen B. Weeks (United 
States bureau of education, Bulletin no. 12, 1915). 

Mississippi: The facts of reconstruction, by John R. Lynch 
(New York, 1913) ;** Reminiscences of a Mississippi carpet bag- 
ger, by Henry W. Warren (Holden, Mass., 1914. 110 p.) ; Houwlla, 
by Rad Harrill Reed; yesterday, today (Memphis, 1914. 154 p.) ; 
Jefferson Davis and repudiation in Mississippi, by John Doug- 
las Van Horne (Glyndon, Md., 1916). 

Oklahoma: The evolution of the state of Oklahoma, 1807- 
1906, by Roy Gittinger (Berkeley, 1916); A history of Oklaho- 
ma, by Joseph Bradford Thoburn and Isaae M. Holeomb (Ok- 
lahoma City, Warden Co., 1914. 120 p.). With this is bound: 
Government in Oklahoma by S. M. Barnett (Oklahoma City, 
1914). 

Texas. Texas in the middle eighteenth century, by H. BE. Bol- 

27 Reviewed ante, 1: 460. 

28 Reviewed ante, 2: 449. 

29 Reviewed ante, 2: 449. 

30'To be reviewed later. 

31 Reviewed ante, 3: 116. 


32 Reviewed ante, 3: 112. 
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ton (Berkeley, 1915) ;* Dr. J. B. Cranfil’s chronicle: a story of 
life in Texas, written by himself about himself, (1916); The his- 
tory and geography of Texas as told in county names, by Z. T. 
Fullmore (Austin, 1915); The book of Texas (historical, statis- 
tical, patriotic, ete.), by John A. Lonax and H. Y. Benedict 
(Garden City, New York, 1916); Financial history of Texas, by 
Ki. T. Miller (Bulletin of the university of Texas, 1916) ; Biogra- 
phy Blizabet Ni YU, by Mrs. Bride MeNeill; Rodriquez 
mors of early Texas, by Jose Maria Rodriguez (San Antonio, 
1913. 74 oe Party platforms in Texas, by Ky. W. Winkley (Bul- 
letin of the university of Texas). 

New Mexico: Popular elementary history of New Mexico, 
by Benjamin M. Read (Santa Fé, 1914. 186 p.);°* History and 
civics of New Mexico, by Frank H. H. Roberts and Ralph Emer- 
son Twitchell (Albuquerque, N. M., 1914. 337 p.). 

Arizona: History of Arizona, volumes mt and tv, by T. E. 
Farish (Phoenix, 1916. 892; 348 p.);° Arizona’s admission to 
statehood, by Archa Malsom Parlow, Southern California his- 
torical society, Publications, tx, pts. 1-2, 1914. (132-153 p.). 

ACQUISITION OF MANUSCRIPTS 

Among the manuscripts which have been aequired by the man- 
useript division of the library of congress during the last two 
or three years are: General Beauregard’s notebook of the 
Mexican campaign, January to September, 1847; George Y. 
Bradley’s diary of the first Powell expedition through the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado in 1869; the papers of Alexander Dallas 
Bache, superintendent of the coast survey from 1848 to 1867; a 
transcript of the shorthand notes of Colonel G. W. Moore, pri- 
vate secretary to President Johnson, 1866-1867; the N. P. Trist 
papers; several volumes of the journals and other papers of Luis 
Berlander, the scientifie explorer; the letters of Silas Brown, 
1805-1817, which give an account of a journey to Natchez; seven 
volumes of West Florida records transferred from the general 
land office; six volumes of translations and copies of corre- 
spondence, 1717-1739, between Great Britain and Spain concern- 


To be reviewed later. 


34 Reviewed ante, 2: 617. 


35 To be reviewed later. 
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ing British rights in territory claimed by Spain; a letter book 
containing correspondence of the governors of West Flortaa 
with the British secretary of state for the colonies, 1770-1774; 
transcripts from the archives at Seville, chiefly from the Audien 
cia de Mexico and the Audiencia de Guadalajara, including the 
correspondence of the viceroys and the Rendon-Miralles corre- 
spondence, many of which documents concern the American 
revolution and the situation in Texas and the southwest; and 
transcripts from the Archives nationales at Paris of correspon 
dence between Louisiana officials and the home office, 1752-1786. 

In connection with the work of Mr. R. R. Hill in preparing for 
the department of historical research of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion at Washington, his Descriptive catalogue of documents re 
lating to the United States in the papeles procedentes de la isla 
de Cuba, deposited in the archivo dt neral de Indias at Seville ; 
that department has had nearly 3,000 photographs made of the 
dispatches of the Spanish governor of Louisiana to his imme- 
diate superior, the captain general of Cuba. These dispatches, 
extending over the period 1766-1792, contain material of the 
greatest importance for the history of Louisiana, West Florida, 
and the whole Mississippi valley. Ten sets of these photographs 
were made, of which one is to be kept at the library of congress. 
The others were offered for sale, and five of them were sold im- 
mediately. 

Among the noteworthy accessions of the division of maps and 
charts listed in the report of the librarian of congress for 1915- 
16, are the following manuscript and printed maps, relating to 
the region of this survey; a map of the military division of the 
west, in 1864 (General P. G. T. Beauregard, commander) ; 
Lloyd’s official map of Tennessee, 1862; and a map relating to 
the Mexican war made by General P. G. T. Beauregard; a larger 
colored manuscript map of New Orleans; a view of New Orleans 
in 1852, published by D. W. Moody and drawn by J. W. Hill and 
Smith; a sketch of the British and Ameriean forees during the 
operations against New Orleans, 1815, by John Peddie; and a 
map of Louisiana in 1838, by Katesby Graham. The same re 
port (p. 68) contains a list of maps of special interest to this 
division which are to be found in other libraries, mostly foreign, 
which includes general items of interest to the south and south 
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west. The Newberry library at Chicago has acquired a num- 
ber of manuscripts relating to the early exploration, conquest, 
and settlement of New Mexico, including a chronicle of 436 
pages by Balthazar Obregon, entitled ‘‘Cronica, domentarios 6 
relaciones de los descubrimientos antiquos y modernos de Nueva 
Hspana y del Nueva México’’ (1854). 

The Virginia state library has acquired from the auditor’s 
office a file of papers coneerning George Rogers Clark. Mr. 
James R. Robertson of Berea college is making a collection of 
manuseripts on the antislavery movement in eastern Kentucky, 
which covers to some extent the whole Appalachian region, and 
he is gradually gathering at Berea other materials on the moun- 
tain region. The New York state library reported in 1914 the 
acquisition of thirteen letters of General James Wilkinson, 1804- 
1821. 

By the cooperation of the university of Texas, the Texas state 
library, the university of California, and the library of congress, 
Mr. William E. Dunn of the university of Texas has been em- 
ployed during the years 1915-1916 in making transcripts of docu- 
ments in Seville which deal with the history of Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and California. 

The library of the university of Texas has recently obtained 
the complete manuscript of the ‘‘Last days of the confederate 
states,’’ by Senator Williamson 8. Oldham, and has purchased 
a large collection of original official papers from the heirs of 
Dr. Samuel H. Stout who was the medical director of the hos- 
pitals of the department of Tennessee from February, 1863, un- 
til the end of the war. 

The American Baptist historical society has completed the ar- 
ranging of more than 25,000 minutes of Baptist state and dis- 
trict conventions. 


PUBLICATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


The United States army service schools at Fort Leavenworth, 


Kansas, have issued Donelson campaign sources, prepared by 
Captain A. L. Conger, supplementing volume vn of the Official 
records of the union and confederate armies in the war of the re- 
bellion (Fort Leavenworth, 1913). The state historical society 
of Wisconsin is issuing, as volume xxi of its Collections, the 
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Frontier advance on the upper Ohio, 1778-1779, edited by Miss 
Louise P. Kellogg.*’ It is a continuation of the three volumes of 
the Draper series previously issued by the Wisconsin Sons of 
the American Revolution. Volume xxiv of the Collections will 
continue the same documentary material from 1779-1781. The 
new régume, 1765-1767, edited with an introduction and notes by 
Clarence W. Alvord and Clarence E. Carter (Springfield, 
1916),** although concerned mainly with Illinois, contains Cap 
tain Harry Gordon’s journal of a voyage from Fort Pitt to 
Pensacola (May to December, 1766), and other documents of in- 
terest to the region south of the Ohio river. Travels in the 
American colonies, edited by N. D. Mereness (New York, 1916. 
vi, 693 p.), 1s an important collection of travelers’ accounts, 
many of them hitherto unpublished, during the period 1690- 
1780. It ineludes narratives of travels among the southern In- 
dians, of the journeys of French and Indian officers up and 
down the Mississippi, and of Colonel William Fleming’s travels 
in Kentucky in 1779 and 1783. 

The latest Filson club publication, Petitions of the early in 
habitants of Kentucky to the general assembly of Virginia, 1769 
to 1792 (Louisville, Ky., 1915. xv, 246 p.), has been mentioned 
in the account of the activities of that organization. 

An article from the Draper manuscripts written by Worsley, 
the editor of the Lexington (Ky.) Reporter, about 1810, deserib- 
ing Thomas Ashe’s travels, was contributed to the Mississippi 
Vautey Historica, Review for March, 1915, by M. M. Quaife. 
The Magazine of history for February, 1917, prints letters from 
Andrew Jackson to John Sevier in 1803. No. 4 of the Smith 
college Studies im history contains a body of documents on the 
Cherokee negotiations in 1822 and 1823, edited by Miss Annie 
H. Abel. Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, 1796-1806, are in the 
Collections of the Georgia historical society, volume x (Saven- 
nah, 1916. 500 p.). 

‘*Mutual opinions of north and south, 1851-1854,’’ contempo- 
rary documents contributed by A. S. Sanborn, appeared in the 
History teacher’s magazine, for April, 1916. 

The Journal of negro history for April, 1916, prints docu- 


36 To be reviewed later. 
37 To be reviewed later. 
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ments illustrating negro thought in the eighteenth century and 
showing the rise of negro churches in Georgia and the West 
Indies. 

The documents printed in the two volumes of the T'ennessee 
historical magazine are as follows: ‘*The journal of General 
Daniel Smith, one of the commissioners to extend the boundary 
line between the commonwealths of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, August, 1779, to July, 1780,’’ with introduction and notes 
by the editor, Mr. Sioussat; ‘‘ Lieutenant MeKenzie’s reconnois- 
ance in Mobile bay, January 5-14, 1815,’’ with introduction by 
John H. DeWitt; ‘‘General James Winchester, with selected let- 
ters from the Winchester papers,’’ by John H. DeWitt; ‘‘The 
Mexican war letters of Colonel William Bowen Campbell, of 
Tennessee, written to Governor David Campbell, of Virginia, 
1846-1847,’ with introduction by the editor; ‘‘Letters of James 
Kk. Polk to Cave Johnson, 1833-1848,’’ with introduction and 
notes by the editor; ‘‘With Walker in Nicaragua, the reminis- 
eences of Elleanore (Callaghan) Ratterman,’’ with introduction 
and notes by W. O. Seroggs; ‘‘Walker-Heiss papers. Some 
diplomatic correspondence of the Walker régime in Nicaragua,’’ 
with introduction and notes by the editor; ‘‘Papers of Major 
John Heiss of Nashville,’’ with introduction and notes by the 
editor; a second installment of ‘‘Walker Heiss papers. Pa- 
pers of Major John P. Heiss of Nashville,’’ with introduction 
and notes by the editor; ‘‘ Letters of General John Coffee to his 
wife, 1813-1815,’’ with introduction and notes by John H. De- 
Witt; and ‘‘Roll of the Tennessee cavalrymen in the Natchez 
expedition.’’ 

The Southwestern historical quarterly is printing serially 
‘*Correspondence from the British archives concerning Texas, 
1837-1846.’’ The documents consist mainly of letters and re- 
ports sent to the British government by Charles Elliot. chargé 


d’affaires, and William Kennedy, the consul at Galveston. Other 
documents in the same periodical are ‘‘A glimpse of the Texas 
fur trade in 1832,’’ a letter contributed by Eugene C. Barker 
(January, 1916); ‘‘Stockton’s proclamation to the San Diego 
insurgents,’’ with notes by Thomas Maitland Marshall (October, 
1916); and ‘‘Sam Houston and Williamson Simpson Oldham,”’ 
two letters contributed by E. W. Winkler (October, 1916). 
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Spanish exploration in the southwest, 1542-1706, edited by 
Herbert Eugene Bolton [Original narratives of early American 
history, university of California] (New York, 1916, xii, 487 p.)** 
is valuable to all students of early southwestern history. The 


Historical records and studies of the United States Catholie 
historical society, volume rx, contains a picture of New Mexico 
in 1681 in the translation of a letter written in that year by Fath- 
er Johannes Ratkay, S. J., a missionary to the provinee. Hx- 


tracts from the minutes of the ayuntamiento of San Felipe 
de Austin are translated from the land office records by EKugene 
C. Barker, in the Texas history teachers’ Bulletin, volume ww, 
nos. 2 and 3. 

A number of extracts from the unpublished correspondence 
of General William J. Worth, illustrative of the Mexican war, 
were printed in the New York Times magazine ot July 16, 1916. 
Other publications of sources of interest to students of the south- 
west are: Viajes de misioneros Franciscanos a la conquista del 
Nueva México. Documentos del archivo general de Indias (Se- 
ville), by Otto Maas (Seville, 1915. 209 p.); several letters of 
Spanish missionaries in the southwest, translated in the His- 
torical records and studies of the United States Catholic his 
torical society; Jefes del ejército Mexicano en 1847: biographias 
de generales de division y de brigada 7] de coroneles del « jercito pes: 
Mexicano por fines del ano 1847, by Alberto M. Carreno (Mexico, 
1914. eeexxxiv, 259 p.); ‘Correspondence between Mexico and 
the United States regarding the American punitive expedition,”’ 
in a supplement to the July, 1916, number of the American jour- 
nal of international law. 

The Virginia state library has issued as volume vu, nos. 2 s 
and 3, of its Bulletin (April, July, 1914), Maps relating to Vir- 
ginia in the Virginia state library and other departments of the 


commonwealth with the 17th and 18th century atlas maps in the ae 
library of congress, compiled by Earl G. Swem (Richmond, ae 
1914).% 


PERIODICALS 
In the American historical review for the last two years the 
following articles apply at least in part, to the south and south- 


388 To be reviewed later. 
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west: ‘*The cotton factorage of the southern states,’’ by A. H. 
Stone (20:577); ‘‘A theory of Jefferson Davis,’’ by Nathaniel 
W. Stephenson (21:73); ‘‘Official military reports — remarks 
based upon our war with Mexico,’’ by Justin H. Smith (21: 
96); ‘*Western ship building,’? by A. B. Hulbert (21::720) ; 
“The cow country,’’ by Frederie L. Paxson; ‘‘The influence of 
manufactures upon the political sentiment in the United States 
from 1820 to 1860,’’ by Victor S. Clark; ‘‘The senate debates on 
the Breckenridge bill for the government of Louisiana, 1804”’ 
(documents). 

The Mussisstppt Hisrorican Review, as is to be ex- 
pected, contains a much larger proportion of articles related to 
this region: ‘*The south and the right of secession in the early 
fifties,’? by A. C. Cole; ‘‘Some aspects of the British adminis- 
tration of West Florida,’’? by C. E. Carter; ‘‘Richard Hender- 
son and the occupation of Kentucky, 1775,’’ by Archibald Hen- 
derson; ‘‘ Methodist church influences in southern polities,’’ by 
William W. Sweet; ‘‘A Ku Klux document,’’ contributed by W. 
LL. Fleming; ‘‘Diplomaey coneerning the Santa Fé road,’’ by 
William R. Manning; ‘‘The loeation of La Salle’s colony on the 
gulf of Mexieo,’’ by H. E. Bolton; ‘‘Tennessee, the compromise 
of 1850, and the Nashville convention,’’ by St. George L. Sious- 
sat; ‘‘Spanish reaction against the French advance toward 
Mexico,’’? by William EK. Dunn; ‘‘Early negro deportation pro- 
jects,’? by Henry N. Sherwood; ‘‘The pioneer anti-slavery 
press,’’ by Asa E. Martin; ‘‘The loyalists in West Florida and 
the Natchez district,’’ by William H. Siebert; ‘‘The statesman- 
ship of President Johnson,’’ by Lawrence H. Gipson; ‘‘ Effects 
of secession upon the commerce of the Mississippi valley,’’ by 
Kk. Merton Coulter; ‘‘Alabama and the federal government,’’ 
by Theodore H. Jack. 

The Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly for April, 
1916, contains the proceedings of the Ohio valley historical asso- 
ciation at the Columbus meeting, 1915, which has been described 
above. The January, 1915, number of the same magazine is de- 
voted to educational history, having articles on ‘‘The higher 
education of women in the Ohio valley previous to 1840,’’ by 
Jane Scherzer; ‘‘Land grants for education in the Ohio valley 
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states,’’ by Clement L. Martzolf; and ‘*Colonel Dick Johnson’s 
Choctaw academy, a forgotten educational experiment,’’ by 
Shelby D. Rouse. 

In volume vu of the History teacher’s magazine is a paper on 
the Louisiana purchase, by F. H. Hodder. 

A new journal, the Military historian and economist, edited 
by Captain A. L. Conger of the army service schools at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, made its first appearance in January, 
1916. The first number contained an analysis of the operations 
around Fort Donelson, by Captain Conger, and an article on 
‘‘The sources of the Mexican war,’’ by Justin H. Smith. In 
the October number was an article by R. P. Brooks on ‘*Con- 
scription in the confederate states.’’ 

The Journal of negro history, edited by Carter G. Woodson, 
and published in Washington, completed its first volume in Octo- 
ber, 1916. It contains the following articles: ‘‘The negroes of 
Cincinnati prior to the civil war,’’ by Carter G. Woodson; ‘*The 
story of Maria Louisa Moore and Fannie M. Richards,’’ by W. 
B. Hartgrove; ‘‘The passing tradition and the African civiliza 
tion,’? by Monroe W. Work; ‘‘The mind of the African negro 
as reflected in his proverbs,’’ by A. O. Stafford; ‘‘Freedom and 
slavery in Appalachian America,’’ by Carter G. Woodson; ‘‘ Ne- 
gro physicians in the United States,’’ by Kelly Miller; ‘*The 
defeat of the secessionists in Kentucky in 1861,’’ by William T. 
McKinney; ‘‘The attitude of the free negro toward African 
eivilization,’’ by Louis R. Mehlinger; ‘‘ People of color in Louis- 
iana,’’ by Alice Dunbar Nelson; and selections from the obser 
vations of travelers in the English colonies in America in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century on slavery and the negro, 
by Carter G. Woodson. 

The Negro year book for 1916-1917, edited by Monroe N. 
Work and published at the Tuskegee institute contains consid- 
erable historical and bibliographical information in convenient 
form for reference. 

‘*Looking back across the war gulf,’’? by Robert D. Owen is in 
the Magazine of history, extra no. 45. No. 46 of the same 
publication contains ‘‘ Authentic memoirs of William Augustus 
Bowles,’’ by Captain Baynton. 
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The Catholic historical review for April, 1916, has an article 
on ‘*The lost province of Quivira,’’ by the Reverend Michael 
Shine, who identifies Quivira with Nebraska. 

The Confederate veteran, published monthly at Nashville, 
officially represents the United Confederate Veterans and other 
societies of similar purpose. It contains notices of the meet- 
ings of these societies, news of special interest to their members, 
and numerous war reminiscences. The number for September, 
1916, has a brief article entitled ‘‘What the south is doing for 
her veterans,’’ by Captain P. M. DeLeon, with a table showing 
pensions paid by the states of the south, number of inmates in 
homes, and other data compiled from the reports of state of- 
ficials. Other recent articles are: ‘‘Running the blockade,’’ by 
General Bennett H. Young (24:392); ‘*The sudden chanve in 
northern sentiment as to coercion in 1861,’’ by Mr. James H. 
MeNeilly (24:336) ; ‘‘Stonewall Jackson in West Virginia,’’ by 
J. H. Woods; Military operations of the lower trans-Missis- 
sippi department, 1863-64,’’ by P. S. Hagy. 

Among the articles which have appeared in the Register of 
the Kentucky historical society during the last two years are: 
‘The battle of New Orleans,’’ by A. C. Quisenberry; ‘‘George 
D. Prentice,’? by Miss Mary Serugham; ‘‘ Heads of families in 
Franklin county in the census of 1810,’’ by A. C. Quisenberry ; 
‘Biographical sketch of Major Henry T. Stanton, poet and 
journalist of Kentuecky;’’ a ‘‘Sketeh of the life and times of 
General Benjamin Logan,’’ by Bessie T. Conkwright; ‘‘ Boone 
records (genealogical) from manuscripts of the ‘Society of 
Friends,’ Pennsylvania,’’?’ by J. D. Bryan and James Boone; 
‘*Review of Kentucky state historical society,’’ by Mrs. Jennie 
C. Morton; ‘‘ Kentucky’s ‘neutrality’ in 1861,’’ by A. C. Quisen- 
berry. 

Besides the hitherto unpublished documents which fill a con- 
siderable part of two volumes of the Tennessee historical maga- 
zine, the following articles have appeared: ‘‘Colonel Burr’s 
first brush with the law. An account of the proceedings against 
him in Kentucky,’’ by W. E. Beard; ‘*The Indian poliey of the 
federal government and the economie development of the south- 
west, 1789-1801,’’ by Donald L. MeMurry; ‘‘The confederate 
government, 1861-1865,’? by W. E. Beard; ‘‘The true route of 
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the Natchez trace. The rectification of a topographical error,’’ 
by John Park Marshall; ‘‘The purposes of the Andrew Jack- 
son memorial association,’’ by A. P. Foster; ‘‘The anti-slavery 
societies of Tennessee,’? by Asa Earl Martin; ‘‘Dr. James 
White: pioneer, politician, lawyer,’’ by A. V. Goodpasture; 
‘The development of the Tennessee constitution,’? by Wallace 
McClure; ‘‘The public school system of Tennessee, 1834-1860,’’ 
by A. P. Whittaker; ‘‘The topographical beginnings of Nash- 
ville,’? by Park Marshall; ‘‘ Joseph Greer, the King’s Mountain 
messenger: a tradition of the Greer family,’’ by Maggie H. 
Stone; ‘‘Governmental reorganization: a constitutional need in 
Tennessee,’’? by Wallace MeClure; ‘‘Anti-slavery activities of 
the Methodist Episcopal church in Tennessee,’’? by A. E. Mar- 
tin; ‘‘ Karly corporate limits of Nashville,’’ by R. B. C. Howell; 
‘*A history of the life of General William Trousdale,’’ by J. A. 
Trousdale; ‘‘The authorship of the Cumberland compact and 
the founding of Nashville,’’? by Archibald Henderson; ‘*The 
slave laws of Tennessee,’’? by H. M. Henry; ‘‘ Andrew Greer,’’ 
by J. T. MeGill; ‘‘Fort Prudhomme: was it the first settlement 
in Tennessee?’’ by J. P. Young; ‘‘ Tennessee: a discussion on the 
sources of its population and the lines of immigration,’’ by 
Stephen B. Weeks; ‘‘ John Bell’s political revolt and his Vaux- 
hall Garden speech,’’ by Albert V. Goodpasture. 

The articles in volumes xrx and xx of the Southwestern his- 
torical quarterly are: ‘‘Texas v. White,’’ by William Whatley 
Pierson; ‘‘Harris county, 1822-1845’’ (coneluded), by Adele B. 
Loosean; ‘‘Local government in the Spanish colonies,’’ by 0. 
Garfield Jones; ‘‘Administrative problems of the confederate 
post office,’’? by L. R. Garrison; ‘‘ Early Presbyterianism in Tex- 
as as seen by Reverend James Weston Miller, M.D.,’’ by Robert 
Finney Miller; ‘‘The Alta California supply ships, 1773-76,’’ 
by Charles E. Chapman; ‘‘ Jefferson Davis and the confederate 
congress,’’ by Robert G. Cleland; ‘‘St. Vram’s expedition to the 
Gila in 1826,’’ by Thomas Maitland Marshall; ‘‘ Difficulties in 
maintaining the department of San Blas, 1775-1777,’’ by Charles 
Kk. Chapman; ‘‘ Major-General Robert E. Wharton,’’ by William 
Wharton Grove; ‘‘The Spanish search for La Salle’s colony, 
1685-1689,’? by William Edward Dunn; ‘‘The cattle industry in 
the southwest,’’ by Clara M. Love; ‘‘The sources of the Mexi- 
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ean acta constitutiva,’’ by Marion John Atwood; ‘‘The German 
settlers at Millheim (Texas) before the civil war,’’ by Adalbert 
Begenbrecht; ‘‘The author of the Texas homestead exemption 
law,’? by A. E. Wilkinson; ‘‘The last expedition of Josiah 
Gregg,’’? by Owen C. Coy; ‘The postal system of the republic of 
Texas,’’? by W. L. Newsom; ‘‘Colonel John Marshall,’’ by W. 
S. Oldham; ‘‘Don Carlos Barrett,’’ by Eugene C. Barker. The 
documents edited and published in the quarterly are mentioned 
above. 

Old Santa Fe: a magazine of history, archeology, genealogy, 
and biography, published quarterly at Santa Fé, is devoted 
largely to New Mexican history. The issue for January, 1916, 
contained ‘*The confederate invasion of New Mexico, 1861-2.”’ 
In the January and April number appears an article by Charles 
W. Hackett entitled ‘‘Otermin’s attempt to reeonquer New Mex- 
ico, 1681-1682.’’ 

Among the miscellaneous magazine articles that should be 
mentioned as dealing with the history of the south and south- 
west are the following: ‘‘ Plantation memories of the civil war,”’ 
by P. A. Bruce, in the South Atlantic quarterly for January, 
1915; the reminiscences of a former river pilot, Wilson Daniels, 
‘*Steamboating on the Ohio and Mississippi before the war,’’ in 
the Indiana magazine of history for June, 1915; ‘‘The Indian 
agent in the United States,’’? by Ruth A. Gallaher, in the April, 
1916, number of the Jowa journal of history and politics; **The 
Virginia frontier in history,’’ by David I. Bushnell, Jr., in the 
Virginia magazine of history and biography for October, 1915, 
and an article by the same author on ‘‘Washington and the 
Freneh, 1753-1754,’’ in the January, 1916, number of the William 
and Mary college quarterly; ‘‘The Pennsylvania and Virginia 
boundary controversy,’’ by John L. Potter, in the Pennsylvania 
magazine of history and biography for October, 1914; ‘* Daniel 
Boone at Limestone, 1786-7,’? by David I. Bushnell, Jr., in the 
Virginia magazine of history and biography, January, 1917; 
‘*The Louisiana police jury,’’ by Milledge Bonham, Jr., in the 
South Atlantic quarterly, October, 1916; a deseription of ‘‘Ab- 
original sites along the Tennessee river,’’ by Clarence B. Moore, 
in volume xvi of the Journal of the academy of natural sciences 
in Philadelphia. 
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PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES AND MEMORIALS 


The patriotic societies of the south are active agents in devel- 
oping the more picturesque side of history, and in ereeting 
monuments to commemorate historic places and to honor his 
toric persons. At the convention of the United Confederate 
Veterans held at Dallas, Texas, December 7, 1916, plans and con- 
tributions were made toward the erection of an imposing obelisk 
at Fairview, Kentucky, the birthplace of Jefferson Davis. The 
same organization is erecting a monument at Shiloh, the corner 
stone of which was laid November 4. At the meeting of the 
Tennessee society of colonial dames, held at Nashville Novem 
ber 16, 1916, a paper was read on ‘‘General Andrew Lewis and 
Old Fort Louden.’’? The society is to mark the site of the fort. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution of Kentucky have 
erected stone markers along the route of the Boone trail, from 
Cumberland Gap to Boonesboro. The state conference of the 
Tennessee chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolu 
tion met at Memphis, November 1, 2, and 3, 1916. It voted to 
ask the next legislature for an appropriation for the publication 
of the Draper manuscripts. The Tennessee society of the Sons 
of the Revolution and the other Tennessee societies just men 
tioned have cooperated with the state historical society in advo 
cating a better disposition of the state archives. 

On January 8, 9, and 10, 1915, the centenary of the battle of 
New Orleans was celebrated on the battlefield under the auspices 
of the Louisiana historical society, and at Nashville, where the 
ceremonies included a pilgrimage to General Jackson’s old 
home, the Hermitage. 

A monument to General P. G. T. Beauregard was unveiled at 
New Orleans on November 11, 1916. The erection of a monu- 
ment by Mr. J. S. Gullinan, of Houston, Texas, upon the spot 
where General Santa Anna surrendered to General Sam Hous 
ton’s soldiers, was preceded by a painstaking investigation on 
the part of the San Jacinto Daughters of the Republic, and 
others who were interested, to determine the approximate loca- 
tion of the place where the event oceurred. 

The president of the United States, by a proclamation dated 
February 11, 1916, has created in New Mexico, under authority 
conferred by an act of June 8, 1906, the Bandelier national mon 
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ument, named after Adolph F. Bandelier. It consists of ancient 

Pueblo ruins and other aboriginal remains, included in an area 

of more than 20,000 acres, in the Santa Fé national forest. 
THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 

The work of improving the methods and of advancing the 
standards of instruction in the schools is aided by organizations 
of history teachers in a majority of the states of the south and 
southwest. In West Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama the his- 
tory teachers have formed separate associations; in Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma, they are organized as sections 
of the state teachers’ associations. The West Virginia teachers’ 
association was organized in June, 1916, largely through the ef- 
forts of Mr. Charles KE. Hedric, of Glenville, who was chosen 
president of the organization. Miss Dora Newman, of Fair- 
mount, is its secretary. Mr. George T. Ragsdale, of Louisville, 
is chairman, and Miss Mary Serugham, of Lexington, is seere- 
tary of the history section of the Kentucky educational associa- 
tion, which hopes to develop into a separate organization of his- 
tory teachers. 

At the annual meeting of the Tennessee history teachers’ asso- 
ciation at Nashville, April 1, 1915, the main address was by W. 
I’, Russell of the George Peabody college for teachers, on ‘*‘ The 
problem method in the teaching of history in the secondary 
schools.’’ Mr. Russell is president of the association for the 
year 1916-1917, and Max Souby of Murfreesboro is secretary. 

The Proceedings of the first meeting of the Alabama history 
teachers’ association are to be found in the Publications of the 
Alabama department of archives and history, historical and 
patriotic societies series. Three papers read at the meeting are 
included: ‘‘The teaching of local history and ecivies,’’ by F. L. 
Grove; ‘‘ Aids in vitalizing the facts of history,’’ by J. B. Clark, 
and ‘* Aids in visualizing the facts of history,’’ by Miss Mattie 
B. Thompson. F. L. Grove, of Tuscaloosa, is a member of the 
executive council. 

A high school history teachers’ association has been formed 


in New Orleans for the study of the problems of history teach- 
ing in the secondary schools. Miss Eleanor Riggs of the Sophie 
B. Wright high school, whose new text book of American history 
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has just been adopted in the elementary schools of New Orleans, 
is president. Miss Sophie C. Hansen, of the Esplanade high 
school, is secretary. 

The history section of the Texas teachers’ association has as 
its official organ the Texas history teachers’ bulletin, published 
by the university of Texas and distributed to all teachers who 
apply for it. Besides articles on the teaching of history by 
members of the university faculty and by secondary school 
teachers of the state, it has contained for the last two years a 
series of source readings to illustrate certain phases of Texas 
history, contributed by Eugene C. Barker. These readings have 
included selections from ‘‘A visit to Texas’’ (anonymous, pub- 
lished in New York, 1834); and from David Woodman, Jr., ‘‘A 
guide to Texas emigrants,’’ published in Boston, 1835 (volume 
mt, no. 3). Extracts from the minutes of the ayuntamento of 
San Felipe de Austin, translated from the manuscript volumes 
in the land office, which illustrate some features of local govern- 
ment under the Mexican rule, in volume rv, nos. 2 and 8, have 
been mentioned above. 

A notable conference of history teachers was held in Nash- 
ville at the George Peabody college for teachers, July 20, 1915, 
under the direction of St. George L. Sioussat, of Vanderbilt uni- 
versity; W. L. Fleming, of Louisiana state university; R. P. 
Brooks, of the university of Georgia; F. M. Fling, of the univer- 
sity of Nebraska; E. C. Brooks, of Trinity college; and C. A. 
MeMurry, W. F. Russell, and Thomas Alexander, of Peabody 
college, all of the Peabody summer faculty. Addresses were 
delivered on the ‘‘Teaching of history in the secondary schools 
of Germany,’’ by Thomas Alexander; ‘‘ What history is and 
why it should be taught,’’ by F. M. Fling; and ‘‘ History in the 
elementary schools of the United States,’? by E. C. Brooks. A 
discussion of the question of type studies was led by C. A. 
MeMurry. 

Among the recent publications of special interest to southern 
history teachers are two articles by St. George L. Sioussat: 
‘*Teaching the history of the new south,”’ in the History teach 
er’s magazine (September and October, 1915); and the ‘* Work 
of colleges and secondary schools of the southern states,’’ in the 
Vanderbilt quarterly (January-Mareh, 1915). The History 
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teacher’s magazine, January and February, 1915, contain ‘‘ Karly 
methods of teaching history in the secondary schools,’’ by W. F. 
Russell. The April issue of the same volume prints a list of 
historical text books published before 1861, prepared by W. F. 
Russell. A paper by Milledge L. Bonham, entitled ‘‘ Recent 
history: to what extent to the exclusion of other history,’’ which 
appears in volume vin of the Proceedings of the Mississippi 
valley historical association, has been reprinted as Bulletin no. 
8 of the Louisiana state university. ‘‘How to teach the history 
of the west in American history,’’ by H. W. Caldwell, is in the 
April, 1916, issue of the History teacher’s magazine. 

The Peabody college for teachers is issuing a_ bi-monthly 
series of ‘*Type studies and lesson plans,’’ edited by C. A. Me- 
Murry, for use in the elementary schools; it includes topics in 
history and geography. Volume 1, for 1915-1916, includes 
studies on the ‘‘First steamboat on the Mississippi,’’ ‘‘The 
Louisiana purchase,’’ ‘‘Cotton,’’ ‘‘George Peabody,’’ which are 
of particular interest in the teaching of southern history in the 
grades. 

The Proceedings of the Mississippi valley historical associa- 
tion, volume vit, ineludes the report of the committee on the 
establishment of departments of state history in the state uni- 


versities. 


WORK NOW IN PROGRESS 


Several interesting historical studies are expected to appear 
shortly at Lexington, Kentucky. Major Samuel M. Wilson is 
writing a paper on John Bradford, the editor of the first Ken- 
tuecky newspaper, the Aentucky Gazette, and another on George 
Nicholas, the first attorney-general of the state. Miss Mary 
Serugham is working out a study of the campaign of 1860 in the 
border section. The ‘‘Editorials of George D. Prentice,’’ by 
Miss Scrugham, are to be published by the Kentucky historical 
society. Mr. Perey V. Flippin, of Center college, is preparing 
a work on the Dutch element in Kentucky. 

In Tennessee, Mr. St. George L. Sioussat, of Vanderbilt uni- 
versity, is writing a life of Andrew Johnson. Mr. L. C. Gray, 
of the George Peabody college for teachers, is preparing a work 


entitled Studies in southern agriculture, for whieh he has been 
gathering materials for a number of years. Judge J. H. Ma- 
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lone, of Memphis, has nearly completed a brief historical sketch 
of the Cherokee Indians, which he may later expand into a com- 
plete history of that tribe. 

Mr. Dunbar Rowland, of the Mississippi department of ar- 
chives and history, is editing the official letter books of William 
C. C. Claiborne, which, when published, will be a most valuable 
addition to the printed sources of the history of the south. 

At the university of Arkansas, Mr. W. C. Murphy is gather- 
ing material on Arkansas trails, and is preparing an article on 
the free negro in Arkansas before 1860. Mr. D. Y. Thomas has 
collected some material on the representation of Arkansas in the 
confederate congress. 

The Chronicles of America series of forty-nine volumes on 
American history, which is to be edited by Mr. Allen Johnson, 
and published by the Yale university press, will include the fol- 
lowing volumes which deal with southern history: The Spanish 
adventurers, by Irving B. Richman; The southern plantations, 
by Miss Mary Johnston; Colonial folkways, by Charles M. An- 
drews; The age of Jefferson, by Allen Johnson; Pioneers of the 
old southwest, by Archibald Henderson; The reign of Andreu 
Jackson, by Walter E. McCaleb; Pioneer life in the Mississippi 
valley, by Henry Edward Chambers; Texas and the Mexican 
war, by Walter E. MeCaleb; The cotton kingdom, by William E. 
Dodd; The day of the confederacy, by Nathaniel W. Stephen- 
son; Battlefields of the confederacy, by Robert M. Johnston; 
The sequel of Appomatox, by Walter L. Fleming; The passing 
of the frontier, by Emerson Hough; The farmer’s movement, 
by William Allen White; The new south, by Holland Thompson; 
The heritage of Spain and Portugal, by William R. Shepherd. 

The list of doctor’s dissertations now in preparation at the 
leading colleges and universities of the United States, printed 
in the American historical review of January, 1917, includes: 
History of the admission of new states into the union, by Lucia 
von L. Becker (Chicago) ; Confirmation of foreign land titles in 
the acquired territories of the United States, by T. P. Martin 
(Harvard) ; Legislative procedure in the several states, by H. 
W. Dodds (Pennsylvania) ; The development of suffrage in stat 
governments, by K. H. Porter (Chieago); The state governor, 
by W. W. Hollingsworth (California); History of the veto 
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power of the governor, by L. D. White (Chicago) ; The state ad- 
ministrative control of municipal administration im the United 
States, by J. R. Douglas (California); Political parties in the 
United States, 1815-1825, by H. C. Hoekett (Wisconsin) ; Th: 
American colonization society, by E. L. Fox (Johns Hopkins) ; 
The public lands m the thirties, by Marie P. Dickoré (Wiscon- 
sin); The crisis of 1837, by Reginald C. MeGrane (Chicago) ; 
The presidential campaign of 1840, by D. R. Fox (Columbia) ; 
The Presbyterian church and slavery, by I. P. Kull (Chieago) ; 
The slavery schism in the Methodist Episcopal church: a study 
of slavery and ecclesiastical politics, by J. M. Norwood (Cor- 
nell); Contemporary opimion respecting the granting of negro 
suffrage, by O. C. Hormell (Harvard); Northern recognition of 
the right of secession, 1860-1861, by L. T. Lowrey (Columbia) ; 
The confederate executive, by Blizabeth Merritt (Johns Hop 
kins); The conscription policy of the United States, by A. B. 
Moore (Chieago) ; History of tobacco growing in the Ohio valley, 
by M. Kk. Cameron (Harvard); The woolen industry in the Mis- 
sissippt valley prior to the introduction of the factory system, 
by H. L. Bass (Harvard) ; The financial history of Kentucky, by 
W. B. Belknap (Harvard); Commercial relations of Kentucky, 
1815-1870, by KE. M. Coulter (Wiseonsin); The anti-slavery 
movement in Kentucky to 1840, by A. EB. Martin (Cornell); The 
relief question in Kentucky, by D. S. Whittlesey (Chieago) ; The 
negro m Tennessee, by C. P. Patterson (Harvard) ; Sectionalism 
and party politics in Alabama to 1842, by T. H. Jack (Chicago) ; 
Slavery on Lowsiana sugar plantations, by V. A. Moody (Mich- 
igan); The free negro in Louisiana, by KE. P. Puckett (Har- 
vard); History of early railroads in the Mississippi valley, by 
R. H. MeLean (Michigan); Organized railroad booming in the 
Mississippi valley, by R. S. Cotterill (Wisconsin) ; Reconstruc- 
tion in Arkansas, by T. 8S. Staples (Columbia); The history of 
the range cattle industry in Oklahoma, by FE. E. Dale (Har- 
vard); The uprisings of the Pueblo Indians mn New Mea ICO. 
1680-1692, by C. W. Hackett (California) ; Relations between the 
public domain and the cattle industry in the United States, by 
W. M. Babeock (Harvard) ; History of the meat packing indus- 
try im the United States, by BE. H. Hahn (Harvard); Spanish 
and French relations in the United States, 1675-1763, by W. E. 
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Dunn (Columbia); The southwest frontier, 1740-1776, by 

Meriwether (Chicago); The great awakening in the sout \ 
J. lL. Imhof (Chieago) ; Relations between the United States and 
Spam in the southwest, 1783-1795, by Jane M. Berry (Chicago) ; 
The constitutional history of the Louisiana purchase, 1803-1812 
(California); History of the diplomatic relations of the United 
States and Central America, by W. C. Guess (Johns Hopkins). 


R. L. 
by 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Two years ago Major George W. Littlefield, of Austin, estab- 
lished at the university of Texas a fund amounting to $25,000 
for the collection of material on the south. For twenty-five 
years only the income from the fund, which at present is about 
$1,500, is to be used. Realizing the need of a larger available 
fund, Major Littlefield has within the last year generously con- 
tributed nearly $10,000 more for current use. These gifts have 
greatly stimulated activity along the lines contemplated by the 
donor, and have considerably increased the materials on south- 
ern history in the library of the university. <A special effort has 
been made to complete the files of session laws, legislature jour 
nals and documents, and proceedings of constitutional conven 
tions in the southern states. During the past year files of the 
National Intelligencer, 1815-1875, and files of Charleston, South 
Carolina, newspapers, 1799-1910, have been acquired. These, to- 
gether with the Richmond papers of the period from 18380 to 
1860 which the library already possessed, form a most useful 
collection for the study of the old south. 

‘«The revolution in North Carolina in 1775”? is the title of an 
address delivered at Charleston, North Carolina, on May 9, 1916, 
by Mr. Archibald Henderson of the university of North Caro- 
lina, which dealt in part with westward expansion. It appeared 
in the Charlotte Observer of May 20, 1916, and has also been 
printed privately as a monograph. 

Something over a year ago, a Lithuanian nobleman, Constan 
tine Gruzevski, who had lived in poverty for thirty vears at San 
Antonio, Texas, died, leaving a valuable library of works on 
history, geography, and military science, which is said to con 
tain the best collection of books on the peninsular war and on 
Wellington, in the United States. 
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During the summer of 1916 seven institutions carried on 
archeological explorations and made excavations in New Mex- 
ico: the School of American archeology at Puyé, the Commercial 
museum of Philadelphia at Otowi, the Andover academy at 
Pecos, the George Heye Indian museum and the bureau of 
American ethnology at Zuni, the university of California in 
western New Mexico and Arizona, and the department of the in- 
terior in the Mesa Verde national park. 

Donatp L. McMurry 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Tue First Counct, oF THE AMERICAN Ciry or Baton Rovce 


The site of Baton Rouge was visited and named by Iberville, 
St. Patrick’s day, 1699." A little later, the traet on which the 
city now stands was granted to Diron d’Artaguette, but when 
the first settlement was made, is not known. The earliest refer- 
ences, about 1719-1723, speak of it as already an established 
post. The tradition is that it is older than New Orleans (set- 
tled in 1718), but this cannot be established as a fact. Certain 
lv, until 1763, it was part of the French colony of Louisiana. 
In that year the Bourbon lihes gave place to the scarlet banner 
of England, and Baton Rouge beeame ‘‘ Fort Richmond.’’ Gal- 
vez and his American backwoodsmen allies seized the fort in 
1779; this was the only engagement of the revolution upon 
Louisiana’s soil. The saffron and red flag of St. James re- 
placed that of St. George, and continued to wave until Septem- 
ber 23, 1810, when the fort was captured by forces of the Re- 
publie of West Florida, under General Philemon Thomas. The 
first ‘‘lone star’’ flag now floated over Baton Rouge, the ensign 
of the West Florida republie being a blue woollen flag with one 
white star in the center. When West Florida applied for an- 
nexation to the United States, President Madison replied that if 
was part of the Louisiana purchase. Governor Claiborne ac 
cordingly extended his authority over it, and as part of the ter- 
ritory of Orleans, Baton Rouge was under the stars and stripes, 
her fifth flag in less than a century. 

During this time, there was no municipal government in Ba 
ton Rouge. It was governed by the commandant of the post 
there, be he French, English, Spanish, or American. But on 
January 16, 1817, Governor James Villere approved an act of 
the state legislature, providing for the election of five ‘‘select 

1 Abstract of a report to the Historical society of East and West Baton Ro 
by Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., of the Louisiana state university. 
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men,’’ who were to be the council of the ‘‘town of Baton Rouge’’ 
whose limits were preseribed by the act. The act also defined 
earefully the duties of the selectmen, and amounted practically 
to a municipal charter. The election was set for the first Mon- 
day of April, 1817, and of each succeeding year. On the follow- 
ing Monday, the selectmen were to meet and organize by elect- 
ing one of their number president or ‘‘town magistrate.’’ They 
had power to pass necessary ordinances, levy certain taxes, work 
the roads, control the ferry, issue licenses, elect a clerk, a treas- 
urer, a constable, and to perform other duties. Only inhabi- 
tants of the parish, with a freehold of at least $500 therein, were 
eligible for the office of seleetmen. An act of 1822 made the 
‘‘magistrate’’ elective by the voters instead of by the selectmen. 

In the fireproof vault of the commissioner of finance in the 
Baton Rouge city hall, is preserved the minute book of the first 
board of selectmen. The first entry shows that there was no 
meeting until the second Monday in April, i818, when four se- 
leetmen, Peter DuBoyle, William Williams, Hugh Crawford, and 
J. P. Mitehel, qualified, and elected Williams ‘‘town magis- 
trate.’”? Thomas C. Stanard was elected clerk, D. E. Pintado 
treasurer, and Pierre Jantino constable. The board adjourned 
until Thursday, April 16, 1818, on whieh date John Billeivre, 
the fifth seleetman, appeared and qualified. 

The same day, the board enacted its first ordinance, which 
levied a tax of five dollars per month upon all persons bringing 
goods into the city for sale, and one of ten dollars per month for 
selling goods to boats and vehicles passing by or through the 
city. Clearly this was an indirect export duty. 

Just why the board did not meet until April, 1818, when the 
statute specified 1817, is at present a mystery. Not even the 
date of their election is certain, but presumably it was the first 
Monday in April, which was the sixth. Perhaps an overflow 
of the river, or an epidemic prevented the holding of the elec- 
tion in 1817. 

As to the personnel of the first board, only a few items can be 
collected. William Williams was said to be of a tory family 
that had sought refuge in West Florida during the revolution. 
No descendant of his now survives. Hugh Crawford had been 
one of the officials of the junto of the West Florida revolution. 
He was long a notary in Baton Rouge, and prominent in public 
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affairs. It is said that J. P. Mitchel had been one of Lafitte’s 
men who had participated in the battle of New Orleans. Hav- 
ing received the pardons of President Madison and Governor 
Claiborne, he settled in Baton Rouge. About the other two se 
lectmen, no data are available. 

When Baton Rouge decided to celebrate the centennial of its 
incorporation on Tuesday, January 16, 1917, the question arose 
as to whether that or April 13, 1918, would be the proper date. 
The head of the department of political science of Louisiana 
state university points out that as a general principle, a munici- 
pality comes into being on the date of issue of its charter. But 
in the case of Baton Rouge, no formal charter was ever issued. 
The statute providing for the election of selectmen, as we have 
seen, was practically a charter, marking out the limits of the 
town, preseribing the qualifications of electors and officials, the 
rights, duties, and limitations of the latter. In such a ease, the 
dean of the law school coneurs with the professor of political 
science, the municipality would come into being on the date of 
promulgation of the statute. The Louisiana courts have not 
passed upon this point, but in an almost identical case, the su- 
preme court of Massachusetts so held. We are justified, then, 
as a matter of history, of law, of equity, and of common sense, 
in considering January 16, 1817, as the day of birth of the Amer- 
ican municipality of Baton Rouge; April 13, 1818, was the day 
on which the year old infant was christened, the seleetmen be 
ing her sponsors. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that of the original board, Pres- 
ident Williams was the only one reélected. The records do not 
show whether or not the others were candidates. The last min- 
ute in the book is for April 7, 1820, probably the last meeting of 
the second board. It is also of interest to note that the town 
was so small that five lamps were deemed sufficient for its illu- 
mination. These were located not by street names, of which there 
seem to have been none, but opposite this one’s residence or at 
the corner by that one’s store.’ 


2On the general subject, see Aleeé Fortier, History of Louisiana (New York, 
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Tue State or Arratrs at Post St. VINCENT, SUMMER, 1786 


As the summer of 1786 approached, conditions in the north- 
west were gradually drifting toward an outbreak of the Indian 
tribes against the American garrison at Post St. Vincent. By 
the treaties negotiated with the Wyandots, Delawares, Chippe- 
wa, Ottawa, and Shawnee in 1785 and 1786, certain tribes, no- 
tably the Wabash, Miami, and Piankeshaw, were not included. 
The growing unfriendliness of these tribes toward the Ameri- 
cans was the result of a smoldering discontent due to an accu- 
mulation of irritating circumstances. The French cherished a 
grievance, less fancied than real, against the Americans for 
appropriating without adequate compensation supplies for the 
army; and this state of discontent tended to cement the bond 
between the French and their traditional friends and allies, the 
Indians. Moreover, the continued occupation by the British 
of Detroit and other military posts in the northwest in violation 
of the explicit terms of the treaty of peace, in itself was a source 
of bitter feeling on the border; and this bitterness was increased 
by the unavoidable conviction that these British garrisons were 
secretly, yet actively, inciting the Indians to unfriendly, even 
hostile, acts against the Americans. 

When matters had reached this critical pass, the opinion along 
the border crystallized in favor of General George Rogers Clark 
as the man best fitted to take command. Indeed, Clark was in 
close touch with the situation, and realized to the full the dan- 
gers to the settlements both in Kentucky and in the northwest. 
In April, 1786, Colonel William Christian, the brother-in-law of 
Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia, had been killed on Bear- 
grass by a small party of marauding Indians. This incident 
well exhibited the dangerous condition of affairs along the bor- 
der.’ In a letter to Henry, written in May, 1786, Clark signifi- 
eantly says: ‘*The loss of Colonel Christian, whom the inhab- 
itants had great future hopes in, hath caused general uneasi- 
ness; add to this the certainty of a war already commenced and 
early this spring declared by the Wabash Indians in general, 
amounting in the whole, to upwards of fifteen hundred warriors, 


1T. W. Bullitt, My life at Oxmoon (1911); Lewis Collins, History of Kentucky; 
revised, enlarged three-fold and brought down to the year 1874 by his son Richard H. 
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encouraged by the British traders from Detroit, and their own 
inclination. When you take a view of our situation, cireum 
staneed as we are, no prospect of support, at best, for several 
months, so formidable and bloody an enemy to encounter, much 
irregularity in the country —no power to order the militia out 
of the state for its protection, and before the assembly meets, 
or any assistance can be got from congress on your making ap- 
plication to them for it, I doubt great part of these beautiful 
settlements will be laid waste, without protected by volunteers 
penetrating into the heart of the enemy’s country. Nothing 
else will do. . . Was a sufficient foree to appear in their 
country, after a general action, which | think should take place, 
they would sue for peace, and agree to any terms you please, to 
save their country from total destruction. . . A few days 
ago, an engagement happened near St. Vineents, on the Wa- 
bash, in which twelve of the Indians lav (dead) on the field and 
a number wounded.’’? 

In a letter to Governor Patrick Henry, in July of this vear, 
John May, for whom both Maysville and Mayslick in Kentucky 
were named, describes in general terms the conditions prevail 
ing at Post St. Vincent: ‘‘The Americans living there have 
been very much distressed by the Indians ever since last winter, 
and have every reason to believe that they were encouraged to 
continue hostilities by the French inhabitants who have not only 
refused the Americans any assistance, but would not suffer 
them to make use of the eannon, which were left there for their 
defense, at a fort which they were obliged to build; and when 
they, the French, were written to on the subject by General 
Clark, they returned for answer that they had nothing to do 
with the United States, but considered themselves as British 
subjects and should obey no other power.’ 

It seems that no precise account of happenings at Post St. 
Vincent in July, 1786, has hitherto been given in print. In his 
letter to Henry, quoted from above, after attributing the blame 
for prevailing conditions to the British oceupancy of the north- 


2 William H. English, Conquest of the country northwest of the rer Ohio, 1 
and life of General George Roge rs Clark Indianapolis, 1896), 2: 797 

3 William W. Henry, Patrick Henry: life, correspond and 8} New 
York, 1891), 3: 369. For John May, see Collins, History of Hentuchky, 2: 547, 557, 
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western posts, May continues: ‘‘The Americans have been 
lately attacked by the Indians, but repulsed them, whereupon 
Colonel Le Gras, or Legrow, for I don’t recollect how he spelt 
his name, issued his proclamation, ordered all the Americans to 
move away immediately. They are now closely confined within 
their fort or houses, and have every reason to expect the French 
will assist the Indians against them, and are under the most 
dreadful apprehension of being totally eut off.’? After advert- 
ing to the numerous murders committed, and the campaign of 
‘‘frightfulness’’ of the Wabash and the Shawnee, who gave no 
quarter, he remarks: ‘‘There are now letters here from Post 
St. Vineent requesting in the most moving terms that assistance 
may be sent to the Americans, to enable them to move away, and 
offering to give up every shilling’s worth of property they pos- 
sess in order to defray the expense of moving them.’’ 

A little while ago, among the papers of William Calk, one of 
the earliest settlers of Kentucky, I encountered a letter which 
throws considerable light on the alarming situation of the Amer- 
ican garrison at Post St. Vineent. This letter to General George 
Rogers Clark is in the handwriting of William Calk, which is 
distinctive and unmistakable. William Calk was the leader of 
the party from Virginia, bound for Kentucky, which united it- 
self to the considerable band led by Colonel Richard Henderson 
of North Carolina on April 4, 1775, and reached Boonesborough 
on April 20. The original diary of that journey, in William 
Calk’s handwriting, which I recently examined, is still in the 
possession of his descendants in Kentucky. It is worthy of note 
that the ‘‘Capt. Patten’’ twice referred to in the letter to Gen- 
eral Clark, printed below, was Captain James Patten, who was 
among those who remained on Corn island after Clark’s depart- 
ure in 1778; he afterwards received land in Clark’s grant for 
services in the Illinois campaign. English vaguely states that 
Patten ‘‘performed other military services after the close of the 
Illinois campaign, and is said to have been the first authorized 
pilot of the falls of the Ohio.’’ Born October 12, 1748, he died 
December 29, 1815, and his remains lie buried in the old grave- 
yard in Louisville in Jefferson street.*| The letter printed below 


t English, Conquest of the country northwest of the river Ohio, 1: 145-147, 151, 
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bears the endorsement in William Calk’s handwriting: ‘*A true 
Coppy of M* John Smalls letter from the opost to General 
Clark.’’ The name ‘‘Opost’’? was generally given to Post St. 
Vincent — notably in Clark’s Memoir. As throwing some light 
on the conditions at Post St. Vincent from the French point of 
view, shortly prior to the date of the events deseribed in Small’s 
letter, printed below, the following brief passage is quoted from 
a letter of Pére P. Gibault, written ‘‘At Post Vineennes, June 
6, 1786” to the Bishop of Quebee: ‘‘T should be well enough 
pleased with the spiritual condition of the people, were it not 
for the accursed trade in eaudevie which I cannot succeed in up- 
rooting and which obliges me to refuse the sacrament to several 
for the savages commit horrible disorders when in liquor, es- 
pecially those of these nations here. We are abandoned to our- 
selves; there is no justice, or at least there is no authority to 
see that justice is rendered. M. Le Gras and some of the prin- 
cipal merchants and inhabitants do all in their power to main- 
tain good order, and they succeed tolerably well.’’* John 
Small’s letter to George Rogers Clark follows below: 
Post St. Vineenns July 227 1786 
Sir 

I once more make bold to lay before your Excellency our situation at 
this place; We was surrounded in our garrison the 15" of this instant by 
four hundred and fifty savage they made no general attack on us’ they 
fired a few Shot at M' Sullivans house in the night and a few at the 
foart next Day but did no damage We wounded three of the Enemy: 
the french took arms and prevented them from Entring the Village and 
threatened them if they attacked the foart that they would undoubtedly 
strike them; and it had very near came to blows between them; the 
French gave them presents to a very considerable amount to go off which 
they did but threatens in roasting ear time to pay us an other visit; 
they killed and destroyed a very considerable number of cattle and hogs 
the property of both French and Americans and took Several Horses 
the French sustained far the greatest Damage as they have lost several 
yoke of oxen they work; as far as I ean learn all the Indian tribes in this 
Quarter is fully bent on war —the last express I sent your Excellenes 
was on their return to this place beat out of their Cannoe by a partey of 
Savages on the Ohio near the falling Spring. they made the best of 


5 Clarence W. Alvord, Kaskaskia records (Illinois historical collections, 1 
Springfield, 1909), 535, 536. 
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their way for this place and arived safe. But did not overtake Cap' 
patten we learn that he defeated a party of peankeshaws on the Seleen 
killed Seven and wounded four of their principle warriors and is re- 
turned back with plunder he took of a very considerable value which is 
all the account we can give of him — Dear sir I hope you will take us 
into consideration as it will be impossable for us for us to stand without 
assistance I am D* Sir with due Respect your obediant Humble Servt 
J. 5S. 

ps 

Sir the reason why I did not send an Express of sooner to you was on 
account that we were Surrounded and detained to see the movement of 
the Enemy likewise waiting for a perticular account of Cap‘ patten on 
his arrival But my grief is that I can give you nither as yet 
A true Coppy of M' John Smalls letter from the opost to General Clark 

In conelusion, it may be mentioned that at the meeting held 
at Harrodsburg, on August 2, 1786, which had been provided 
for at an earlier meeting held at Danville, General Clark was 
given charge of offensive operations against the Indians. Two 
expeditions went forth against the Indians—one under Benja- 
min Logan against the Shawnee, which proved entirely success- 
ful; the other and main force under General Clark. The ex- 
pedition under Clark was a disastrous failure—being aban- 
doned as the result of Clark’s inability to suppress widespread 
insurbordination. This incident seems clearly to mark the be- 
ginning of Clark’s detadence. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Prolegomena to history. The relation of history to literature, philos- 
ophy, and science. By Frederick J. Teggart, associate professor of 
history and curator of the Bancroft library, University of Cali- 
fornia. [University of California publications in history, vol. 4, no. 
3, pp. 153-292] 


140 p. $1.50) 


This is a baffling booklet. Its learning, its thoughtfulness, its sincerity, 


(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1916. 


are beyond question; but its message is puzzling. It begins, not with an 


analysis of what history has actually been and is, but with an utterance 
of Principal Caird when a generation ago history was still knocking for 
entrance to the curriculum of Scottish universities. The good Seot, to 
whom education meant intellectual discipline, would make history’s ad- 
mission turn on whether it is ‘‘capable of scientific treatment.’’ Its 
worth in general Principal Caird did not question; that ‘‘the same 
method of treatment cannot be applied to nature and to history’’ he ex 
pressly urged; and, despite his doubts, history was let in and has re 
mained. But Mr. Teggart declares his words a challenge to which there 
has been no adequate response, and treats them as a challenge not only 
to history in education but to history altogether. Then, assuming that, 
if history is not a science, it ought to be, and that, if a science, its method 
must be that of natural science, he devotes his opening chapter to ‘‘The 
method of science.’’ Turning now, at length, to history he notes that 
the world may mean ‘‘either a narrative or the course of events in the 
past,’’ and that in the former sense it ‘‘implies both investigation and 


composition.”” Thus he opens a chapter on ‘‘historical investigation 
and historiography ;’’ but it is not to adopt this familiar distinction be 
tween research and portrayal. Holding that historical investigation has 
thus far been only ancillary to historiography, he sweeps aside as his 
toriography the entire activity of historians. To him history, as hereto 
fore studied, is only ‘‘the name of a literary form or genre’’ — an art, 
which should be content to be imaginative, passionate, partisan, and 
which might better be identified with ‘‘story.’’ Yet history even as it is 
has now found defenders among the logicians; and he pauses, before tell 
ing us what it ought to be, for a chapter on ‘‘ History and philosophy 

Its burden is that logie can only deseribe, not justify: a conclusion the 
more startling because it is as logician that he has himself been holding 
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history to the strictest canons for science and for art. And it is surely 
as logician that now he further declares her method of approach philos- 
ophy, not science. 

It is in a final chapter, ‘‘history and evolution,’’ that he expounds his 
own ideal of history. How this diverges from that of anthropology it is 
not easy to see. Their field, he tells us, is the same; and both use what 
he counts the one method of science. They differ, he says, ‘‘only in so 
far as each represents the use of a special investigative technique.”’ 
But wherein lies that special technique of the new history appears by 
glimpses only and too dimly for exposition by the present reviewer. Yet 
the author is clearly struggling with a great thought. At every page of 
his book the friend of what has hitherto been history is stirred to eon- 
tradiction or to protest. But even the friend of what has hitherto been 
history knows that the human past needs other study as well. If not as 
historian, yet as man, he weleomes the wide reading and the vigorous 
thought with which this little book urges that need; and in its pages, as 
in those of an earlier paper of its author [‘‘The circumstance or the sub- 
stance of history,’’ in American historical review, 15: 709-719], he 
catches by flashes a something which leaves him very impatient for 
further light on this new conception of history and for its author’s 
promised discussion of progress and of the hypotheses for human evo- 
lution. 

Grorce L. Burr 


Japan and America. A eontrast. By Carl Crow. (New York: Robert 
M. MeBride and company, 1916. 316 p. $1.50 net) 

In Japan and America Mr. Carl Crow, formerly on the staff of 
one of the foreign newspapers in Tokyo, has given us a very read- 
able, but quite superficial and unreliable study of present-day Japan 
and her international policies. The fourteen chapters cover, among oth- 
er topics, certain comparisons between Japan and the United States, an 
analysis of the modern progress of Japan, an account of Japanese-Amer- 


‘what Japan thinks of us,’’ a 


‘ 


ican relations, including a chapter on 
study of Japan’s recent diplomaey in China, and an answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘is Japan a menace?’’ The book is of interest because of the 
journalistic style of the author, and any value it may possess is due to 
the newsman’s point of view. But as no sources of information are cited, 
the careful student will have to turn elsewhere for confirmation of all 
statements advanced as facts. 

The thesis of the author may be summed up in the following quota- 
tions: 

‘‘Though never seeking a quarrel with Japan and though having no 
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ambitions for possessions in the Pacifie any more extensive than those 
we now hold, a number of events of the present generation have in a strik- 
ing and unmistakable way placed Japan and the United States as the 
champions of opposing and conflicting aims and interests. The conflict 
of interests of the two countries is not a possible development of the 
future; it is an immediate and at-present-existing facet, which no amount 
of peace-advocate logic can reason away. In the course of time one of 
the two countries must recede from its present position. We must give 
up some of our cherished traditions and renounce policies in which 
Americans have taken a just pride, or Japan must give up Imperial 
ambitions which are dear to all Japanese and have dominated state 
policy for years.’’ (p. 3) ‘‘Those who have recently been appalled at 
the dangers of the imperialistic policy of Germany and shocked at the 
wickedness of German plans to dominate Europe should give at least a 
passing glance to Japan, for her ambitions more seriously threaten us 
than do any ever hatched in Europe.’’ (p. 229) ‘‘ Japan is a menace, 
not only to the United States but to all Western civilization, but our 
protection is found in the inherent weakness of the Japanese state.’’ 
(p. 312) 

In this review it is not possible to follow Mr. Crow through his argu 
ments and pass upon the soundness of his alarming conclusions. That 
must be left to the reader. But the reviewer would point out that the 
volume abounds in errors in fact and in inferences and inconsistencies 
designed to sustain the thesis. The errors in fact will be evident to any 
careful student. A few examples are these: the imperial diet ‘‘ean in 
its own constitutional right do but one thing, vote money for the main- 
tenance of the Imperial Household;’’ (p. 70) ‘‘her expenditures for 
education have not equalled the educational endowments of Rockefeller 
and Carnegie ;’’ (p. 71) ‘‘in only one department, education, have Amer- 
icans played an important part, the department on which there has been 
the least money spent, to which the least attention is paid.’’ The latter 
statements are astounding to any student of new Japan. One of her 
real glories is the establishment of her system of universal elementary 
education. In 1912-13 the expenditure on education exceeded 91,000,000 
yen, an enormous amount for a country as poor as Japan, and far more 
than she expended on her efficient army. Again: ‘‘It was not until 
Japan had proven her prowess in arms in the war with China that Great 
Britain recognized the claims Japan had been pressing for a quarter 
of a century and negotiated a new treaty in 1894.’’ (p. 171) Of course, 
in this case, the treaty really was signed before the war was declared. 
And, finally, in discussing the Sino-Japanese negotiations of 1915: ‘‘the 
old promise to restore Kiaochau, of which so much had been heard at 
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the beginning of Japan’s entry into the war, had, apparently been for- 
gotten.’’ (p. 298) This promise was covered by an exchange of notes 
whieh Mr. Crow did not consider it worth while to mention. A seore of 
similar statements might also be subjected to the touchstone of truth. 

It would be interesting, also, to study some of Mr. Crow’s inferences. 
One only will be considered. ‘*Japan continues to increase her military 
and naval strength and hopes soon to be thrice as powerful as she was 
when she challenged Russia. In Japan but little attempt is made to con- 
ceal the faet that this increase is being made with a view to possible war 
with the United States.’’ (p. 311) Mr. Crow was in Japan long enough, 
eighteen months, to have learned of the efforts of the army leaders to add 
two divisions to the forces for service in Korea, an effort lasting for ten 
years, from 1905 until 1915, whieh was repeatedly defeated by the diet 
and the people until the war madness of 1915, which swept our own coun- 
try from its moorings, caused the Japanese to accept the additional bur- 
den. The facts seem far different from the inference. 

Thoughtful Americans would weleome a book which covered the 
ground outlined by Mr. Crow, in a careful, accurate, and unprejudiced 
manner. But it cannot be said that the present author has met any of 
these desiderata. 

Payson J. TREAT 
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Panama canal and commerce. By Emory R. Johnson, Ph.D., Se.D., 
professor of transportation and commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; member isthmian canal commission, 1899-1904; special com- 
missioner on Panama canal traffie and tolls, 1911-1913. (New York 
and London: D. Appleton and company, 1916. 296 p. $2.00 net) 

The opening of the Panama canal to traffie has renewed interest in the 
undertaking and ereated a demand for specific and authentic facts about 
the place of this new waterway in the world’s commerce. No one, per- 
haps, is better prepared to give these facts than Mr. Johnson, who was 
officially connected with the canal for several years and who is generally 
recognized as one of the leading American authorities on transportation. 

The author has made no attempt to give an extended account of the 

French attempt to construct the canal, of the purchase of the French 

rights in the canal, of the Panama ‘‘revolution,’’ of the actual construe- 

tion of the canal, or of its probable effects on the relations between the 

United States and the Latin-American countries. Instead he has wisely 

confined his attention to the effeets of the canal on commerce and trade. 

I say wisely, for the history of the canal is already well known and its 


probable effect on Pan-Americanism has been thoroughly discussed, 
while the place it holds in the industry of the United States, particularly 
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in that of the Mississippi valley, has been somewhat neglected and almost 
entirely misunderstood by the typical business man, 

As is to be expected, therefore, the author lays stress on the effeets of 
the canal on long-existing trade routes, and on new routes already estab- 
lished or about to be established as a result of the canal. To bring out 
clearly these effects, both present and probable, Mr. Johnson has made 
use of maps and statistical tables to good advantage. On page 28, for 
example, he shows important international trade routes, both isthmian 
and alternative, and in so doing brings out clearly the importance of the 
canal as a saver of time and fuel, and ultimately of course, of freight 
charges. 

Millions of Americans regard the canal as little more than the external 
evidence of a sudden burst of nationalism that desired to show the rest 
of the world the strength and courage of this government. Mr. John- 
son’s book shows, however, as it should, that the motives back of its econ 
struction were more utilitarian ; and no one can read its pages and escape 
the conviction that the canal is the result of a conscious attempt on the 
part of the American government to secure for its business men a greater 
share of the world’s trade and commerce. 

The book is well printed, well illustrated, and contains a good, work 
able index. 

Two adverse criticisms may be made of the book. First it appears to 
have been hastily written. In many places the diction is poor, transi- 
tions are often too sharp, and oceasionally the grammar would meet dis- 
aster at the hands of a purist. Second, the footnote references are too 
few in number and poorly chosen. There are but sixteen such references 
in almost three hundred pages, and of this number seven refer to books 
or articles prepared by the author. 


Anglo-American isthmian diplomacy, 1815-1915. By Mary Wilhelmine 
Williams, Ph.D., assistant professor of history, Goucher college. 
(Washington: American historical association; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford university press, 1916. 356 p. $1.50 

This admirable monograph was awarded the -lustin Winsor prize by 
the American historical association in 1914 as the most important con 
tribution to American history submitted by younger students during the 
preceding two-year period. This, in itself, is assurance of its technical 
excellence. The bibliography is extensive and critical, the system of 
reference in accordance with the best practice, and the style something 
more than adequate. A better map should, however, have been fur- 
nished. 
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The new material was found by a reéxamination of many printed 
sources, and exhaustive research in the public record office in London 
and the records of the department of state at Washington. The omission 
of a study of the archives of the Central American republies is unim- 
portant, as they are not likely to contain anything of moment not to be 
found at Washington or London. The study of contemporary opinion is 
drawn chiefly from magazines, though a few newspapers are used. 

The book gives somewhat more than its title promises, for the first 
twenty-five pages are an admirable review of events from 1655 to 1815. 
Including, as it does, the repeal of the differential canal dues in 1914, 
the period studied has the character of a completed episode; though the 
fact that the archives are not yet opened for the later years renders 
their treatment less final than the discussion of the years before 1860. 
The sense of unity is emphasized by the admirable resumé which forms 
the coneluding chapter. Miss Williams closes with a glance at present, 
and a pious hope for the future American policy with regard to Central 
America; these, however interesting, are not parts of her subject. 

The detailed restudy of a period of which the general outlines are well 
known puts the writer under the temptation to secure sensation at the 
expense of exaggeration and misplaced emphasis. This temptation Miss 
Williams has successfully resisted; she does not claim to have reversed 
many important preconceptions. She has her reward in the fact that 
the sound and fundamental character of her study gives it a general 
interest, quite apart from her particular topic, as a contribution to 
Anglo-American relations generally and to the understanding of the 
workings of international forces and the methods of diplomacy. 

Miss Williams brings out for her period conditions similar to those 
which have been discovered by recent students of the period following 
the revolution, and the period of the Texan troubles. Great Britain, or 
at least the statesmen managing her foreign affairs, was keenly interested 
in America, rather better acquainted with local situations than were the 
managers of American policies, and insistent that her American inter- 
ests made her at least a coequal power with the United States in the 
settlement of American problems. She made herself the protector of 
the weaker party, in this case the Marquitos, which brought to her polit- 
ical diplomats the support of her philanthropists. She was, on the 
whole, rather scrupulous as to the sanetity of treaties. Her local agents 
still often continued the traditions of Drake, and regarded lightly the 
injunctions of the home government. This latter condition was true of 
the United States, whose general policy, however, changed more rapidly 
as her strength increased. This changing policy often made treaties 
once entered into, afterwards inconvenient. Moreover, throughout the 


period the American policy was based on the premise that Great Britain 
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could not be recognized as an equal in America. These conditions 
caused constant friction, and threatened war. It is clearly evident that 
the primary reason why war did not result was that Great Britain’s de 
sires in regard to America in general were fundamentally secondary to 
her desire for peace with the United States, so that she backed down, if 
brought to the point of war. The good faith of the United States in the 
observance of her treaties, even when obnoxious, was also an important 
factor. 

The period most minutely treated, that between 1849 and 1860, gives 
an opportunity for studying the two schools of American diplomatic 
practice at work on the problem. Clayton was embued with the same 
nervous dread that weakened Jay in 1794, and he came out almost as 
badly. The democrats, whether they apprehended the situation better 
or because they were more expert in the national game, brought the 
eards to the table, as did Cleveland in 1896, and won. This is not a ree- 
ommendation for the future, but a statement of what happened in these 
given instances. Few studies in American diplomacy have brought out 
so clearly the technique of the council chamber and the relation of that 
technique to the clash of forces without. 

Russet Fisn 


The tide of immigration. By Frank Julian Warne, A.M., Ph.D., special 
expert on foreign-born population, United States government, thir- 
teenth census. (New York: D. Appleton and company, 1916. 388 
p. $2.50 net) 

In this volume the author has discussed the elementary general phases 
of the immigration problem, such as the sourees of immigration, the eco- 
nomie forces causing the influx of immigrant population, the artificial 
and stimulated factors in inducing immigration, the geographieal dis- 
tribution of the immigrants, the governmental machinery for handling 
immigration, methods of restriction, and the effects of immigration upon 
the standard of living and the American wage-earner. Some of the 
material presented seems to have been taken from a previous work (Thé 
immigrant invasion) by the same author. There is little new in the 
work either in the way of material or method but the manner of present- 
ing old material is nearly always fresh and suggestive. 

Certain changes in organization might have added to the clearness and 
simplicity of the work. In discussing the tidal force and the ebb of the 
tide (chapters 3 and 7) it seems that this would have been a fitting 
point for treating the net immigration or the actual net gain in popula- 
tion brought about by immigration. Instead of this arrangement the 
net immigration is discussed in chapter 18. The former method of 
treatment would have given a much more aceurate idea of the volume 


and numerical significance of immigration. The author’s method leaves 
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no very precise idea of the influx and outgo of immigrants in their rela- 
tionship to each other, which is one of the fundamental elements of the 
problem. The description of the entire number and kind of the ex- 
cluded classes would seem to belong together but the author has seen fit 
to separate these classes in his discussion. As a result there is no very 
clear idea of the scope and efficacy of the laws of exclusion. The at- 


tempt to describe immigration as a tide and the adherence to the logical 
implication of the figurative title of the book might well have been aban- 
doned at times for the sake of scientific clearness and accuracy. 
f In discussing the economic phases of immigration the author reveals a 
grasp of the fundamental problems involved, but on questions of social 
te significance the treatment is not so clear. Mr. Warne recognizes that 
the economic crux of the situation is the influence of the immigrant upon 
the standard of living of the American wage-earner. But there is no 
clear-cut understanding of what is meant by assimilation which should 
be (as the author says) the basis of our national policy. Does assimila- 
tion mean conformity to the type of English individualist who once oe- 
cupied the North Atlantic seaboard or does it mean merely the aecep- 
tance of American political methods and the aequirement of English 
speech and the acceptance of American ideals (if there are such) and the 


retaining of peculiar European racial characteristics? These ques- 
; tions are not discussed with satisfactory clearness and precision. If the 
‘ problem has the importance the author aseribes to it, it is worthy of more 
a detailed and analytical treatment. 
A valuable feature of the book is the presentation of the current 
: phases of the immigration problem. A chapter is devoted to the prob- 


able effeets of the European war upon immigration. Much of this chap- 
ter is speculative but there is also suggestive material in it. In the 
chapter dealing with the literacy test and the three vetoes the recent 
legislative phases of restriction are discussed. Aside from the treatment 
of current material in the immigration situation no valuable contribu- 
tion is made to the literature of the subject. 

JAMES G. STEVENS 


American civilization and the negro. The Afro-American in relation to 
national progress. By C. V. Roman, A.M., M.D., LL.D., editor of 
the Journal of the national medical association ; professor of diseases 

" of the eye, ear, nose, and throat, Meharry medieal college, Nashville, 

* Tennessee; member of the American academy of political and social 

a sciences. (Philadelphia: F. A. Davis company, 1916. 434 p. $2.50) 

“4 The aim of this book, so the author says, is ‘‘to show that humanity is 

one in vices and virtues as well as blood; that the laws of evolution apply 
equally to all; that there are no lethal diseases peculiar to the American 
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negro; that there are no vices peculiar to the African; that there are no 
cardinal virtues peculiar to the European; that we are al/ sinners and 
have come short of the glories of civilization.’’ In order to prove this 
rather comprehensive thesis the writer draws his evidenee from the 
pages of history and from results of many scientifie investigations. Quite 
naturally he rests heavily upon medical scienee for much of his support, 
but throughout the work there is evidence of his wide familiarity with 
the field of history and sociology. Dr. Roman’s convictions are strong 
but are stated in moderate language and his exposition is always good 
tempered, a rare quality in a book which deals with the race question. 
He everywhere shows an understanding and an appreciation of the atti- 
tude of the liberal whites and wastes but little time upon the radical 
views of such as Vardaman and Dixon. 

The book opens with an application of biological tests to the race 
problem. There is next a comparative study of the morals of black and 
white with illustrations drawn from history which are quite effeetive. 
In other chapters he deals with racial fusion, the variations of types in 
the negro race, and the effect of American slavery upon the negro. The 
latter part of the work is given to discussions of the negro as a freeman, 
his relations with the whites, the material and intellectual progress of 
the race, and the influenee of the American environment. Some interest 
ing appendices and a glossary of technical terms close the work. 

Civilization is an evolution, the author says, and he never gets far 
away from this principle. The white race has developed from lower 
stages; the negro ean do and is doing likewise. ‘‘Scienee knows no in 
nately superior race ;’’ the morals of the negro of reeent times are much 
like the morals of the whites in earlier stages of civilization, and the 
negroes are improving as fast as the whites did. Dr. Roman invites 
comparison with the serfs of Russia who have evidently made slower 
progress than the negroes who were emancipated about the same time. 
Among the propositions advanced by the author, accompanied by more 
or less adequate proofs, the following are interesting: slavery ended be- 
cause of economic failure — not because of moral influences; the negro 
is the only colored race that can get along with the white man; there is 
no adequate reason for believing that skull dimensions and facial an- 
gles mean anything, nor can it be proved that essential differences ary 
due to the mingling of blood; there is no such thing as a typical Amer- 
ican negro, for there is as much variation in the black race as among the 
whites. 

The author is a firm believer in the necessity of race pride and indi 
vidual self-respect. ‘‘The negro ashamed of his blood is a nuisance; 


neither God nor man has yet found any use for a man ashamed of his 
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race.’’ Consequently he thinks that harm was done by those enthusias- 
tic post-bellum missionaries who almost persuaded many negroes that 
they were, for all practical purposes, white. ‘‘The white man is right 
when he insists that a black man cannot be a white man, but wrong 
when he insists that all men are white. The Negro who does not accept 
the first proposition is a fool; but the Negro who accepts the second is 
both a fool and a menace.’’ It is evident that the author has no respect 
for race fusion as a solution of the race problem. 

There is in this work very little of the conventional belaboring of 
slavery and glorification of the reconstruction. Exception, however, 
may be taken to the statement that in the gulf states it was cheaper to 
work a slave to death than to treat him decently and to the eredit given 
to the educational system of reconstruction. Emancipation succeeded, 
he says, ‘‘because it was accepted in good faith by the slave holders’’ 
but ‘‘enfranchisement and reconstruction [failed because] they were 
not accepted in good faith and were never fairly tried.’’ 

A proper solution of the problem will result finally, Dr. Roman be- 
lieves, In a racial comity, a bi-racial democracy. There will be no eon- 
fusion of the ‘‘rights of life with privilege of place.’’ The negro will 
work with, not against, the white man and he will expect the latter not 
to fear him, but to be just and sympathetic, to concede to him the right 


‘ 


to stay on the earth, ‘‘to cease parading universal human failures as 
peculiar negro vices,’’ and to aid him in his evolution toward the stand- 
ards already achieved by the whites. 


Water L. FLEMING 


Our military history. Its facts and fallacies. ~By Leonard Wood, ma- 
jor general, U. S. army. (Chicago: Reilly and Britton company, 
1916. 240 p. $1.00 net) 

The popular idea that its geographical position makes the United 
States immune from attack and the confidence of the American people 
in their ability to repel a world in arms, if need be, are due in large 
measure to the textbooks used in school and college. The authors, eith- 
er from ignorance or a false conception of patriotism, leave the impres- 
sion that we have always been easily victorious in war. This tradition 
of invincibility has affected the minds even of our responsible statesmen 
and makes it difficult for professional opinion to get a hearing. Gen- 
eral Wood’s book is designed to eradicate mischievous misconceptions 
in this connection. In four brief chapters he reviews the history of our 


several wars, pointing out the slipshod methods used in raising armies; 
the fearful loss of life and treasure due to lack of organization and 
foresight. The gist of the story is that our conduct of war has been 
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utterly unscientific and that success has been due to fortunate alliances 
or to the circumstance that the enemy was even less prepared than we 
were. 

General Wood scouts internationalism in good set terms. Pacifism 
is ‘‘the cant of weaklings,’’ ‘‘the rubbish and cant of the fainthearted.”’ 
Pacifist principles are ‘‘the theories and policies of addled minds and 
shallow intelligences, products of the applause of the leeture platform, 
or of minds upset by the flattery incident to sudden wealth.’’ He does 
not believe that arbitration will take the place of force until human 
nature shall have undergone a complete change (pp. 33, 45). He has no 
confidence in any proposed league to enforce peace, though admitting 
that this is an open question (37); systems of alliances to preserve the 
balance of power have commonly only led to war, though sometimes 
bringing considerable periods of quiet (38); peace treaties and inter- 
national law will not stand the strain of great crises (52); nations are 
engaged in a struggle for existence, in which the fittest in military prep- 
aration will survive (34). General Wood has plainly come under the 
influence of German thought. 

The only hope we have to withstand the attack of a first-class power 
hes in the speedy establishment of a system of compulsory military ser- 
vice under some such system as that of Switzerland or Australia (193 
213). There must be a standing army large enough to defend the coast 
and to protect our outlying possessions; but the main reliance must be on 
the great body of citizens, organized, drilled, and equipped by the fed- 
eral authority. The volunteer principle must go as being wholly un- 
demoeratie and unfair; and state control must be given up, since it has 
always entailed endless confusion and inefficiency. 

The last chapter is an excellent sketch of the constructive work of the 
army, relating the services of’ army engineers and sanitation experts in 
Cuba, Panama, and other outlying territories. 

An appendix gives a description of the Australian and Swiss systems 
of compulsory service. 

This book makes no contribution to the history of the nation. The 
facts have been taken from Upton’s Military policy of the United States 
and from the various studies of F. L. Huidekoper. The book was writ- 
ten purely for propagandist purposes. The author is intolerant of op 
position and his tone throughout is Rooseveltian. 


R. P. Brooks 
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Presidential nominations and elections. A history of American conven- 
tions, national campaigns, inaugurations, and campaign caricature. 
With numerous illustrations. By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. (New 
York: Charles Seribner’s sons, 1916. 237 p. $1.50 net) 

The purpose of this book is to satisfy the perennial interest in politi- 
cal personalities, especially where they are picturesque or pathetic. 
Despite its title, it is not an institutional study. Slight attention is 
given to constitutional evolution; there is no critical analysis. The great 
quadrennial crisis, our democraey’s choice of its chief magistrate, is here 
barely sketched in the superficial aspects that compel the attention of all 
the world, and deseribed in some of the aspects that are amusing or odd. 
The book may well have thriven on the popular interest in a presidential 
years; but there is disappointment for one who expects the subject to 
get a serious consideration, or who recalls the author’s Panama gateway, 
and expects a work of similar value. 

Of the twenty-eight short chapters four are devoted to political eari- 
eature, and the book is supplied with some thirty reproductions of the 
more famous and effective cartoons of Nast, Gillam, and others. These 
seem to be the book’s chief reason for being, and indeed it is a service 
to place such a collection, with explanatory comment, at our easy dis- 
posal. One may yet dissent from the author’s opinion for example that 
Puck and Judge in 1884 and some other eampaigns ‘‘exerted an influ- 
ence in the polities of the country which was probably greater than that 
of all the daily press combined’’ (162), and that in more recent times 
the daily political cartoon has ‘‘largely superseded the editorial page of 
the newspaper as the moulder of political thought’’ (163). 

Over a fifth of the book is devoted to inaugurations, including eye- 
witness accounts of weather, costumes, and such matters, to which no 


addition is made by the inelusion of four imaginary pictures of inau- 


guration ceremonies, borrowed from recent magazines. A chapter on 


the ‘‘unique distinetion of the Adamses’’ piques curiosity until this dis- 
tinction is found to consist in the fact that neither of these gentlemen 
attended his sueeessor’s inauguration. 

The first half of the book provides a sketch of the most interesting 
presidential eandidacies, and interwoven therewith is a slight account 
of the development of machinery for the nomination of presidents, the 
congressional caucus and then the national convention. This is per- 
functory in character, avowedly depending on the useful books of Stan- 
wood and McClure, and certainly adding nothing to them. The dom- 
inating personality of Thurlow Weed is brought into high light; the 
long, pathetically hopeless quests of Clay, Webster, and Blaine are inter- 
estingly set forth; and due emphasis is laid upon the sovereign and in- 
dispensable virtue of candidates — availability as judged by astute man. 
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agers working upon and supported by irresponsible mobs. The cam 
paign of 1912 is described with considerable fullness, from the Bull 
Moose point of view. The steam roller is duly castigated: ‘‘The Ri 
publican bosses at Chicago in 1912 threw off all attempt at concealment 
or disguise and assumed openly that the convention had been ealled t 


if 


gether for the purpose merely of registering their will and not the will 
of the people who had chosen the delegates.’’ Since we have ‘‘demon 
stration’’ that the convention system ‘‘had passed completely into the 
control of party leaders or bosses,’’ it is a little surprising to find only a 
bare mention of presidential preference primaries and the reform of the 
basis of representation. Perhaps this is because the book is in the field 
of history, not of constructive criticism. 

Regarding the democratic conventions, due attention is given to the 
unit and two-thirds rules, and the far-reaching influence of the latter 
especially in bringing about the success of ‘dark horse’’ over ‘‘ favorite’’ 
eandidates. The rule is shown to have been supported by the interested 
powers-that-be against repeated efforts to get back to majority rule pure 
and simple. Both rules are regarded as ‘‘thoroly undemocratie’’ (91 
yet the author subscribes to the assertion that the unit rule was ‘‘true 
Jeffersonian Democratic doctrine’’ without regarding the fact that Jef 
ferson was dead thirteen years before the invention of the unit rule (13 
at the whig convention of 1839. The remarkable result at Baltimore in 
1912 is fully deseribed, the partial abrogation of the unit rule at Har- 
mon’s expense, the maintenance of the two-thirds rule at Clark’s ex- 
pense, all inuring to the success of Wilson. 

It is significant of the author’s interest in persons rather than insti- 
tutions or policies, that the modus operandi of the convention is no 
where systematically or typically deseribed, nor the methods of con- 
ducting campaigns, and that platforms are hardly mentioned. 

Slight inaccuracies such as the omission of John Quiney Adams from 
the list of presidents, the election of Jackson in 1824 (217), and of 
Roosevelt as vice-president in 1896 (223), will lead no one astray. So 
also the assertion that in 1804 ‘‘the candidates for vice president were 
voted directly for the first time’’ (216). On the other hand, consider 
ing that the substitution of popular election of electors for election of 
them by state legislatures was gradual and not complete before the war, 
and considering that the substitution of a general state ticket of elec 
tors for election by distinet districts was likewise gradual and has even 
been departed from on occasion within the present generation, it is in 
adequate and misleading to divide all elections by the date 1828, under 
the two captions ‘‘chosen by electors appointed by eaueus’’ (215), and 
““chosen by electors elected by popular vote’? (218 
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Story of Doctor John Clarke, the founder of the first free commonwealth 
of the world on the basis of ‘‘full liberty in religious concernments.”’ 
By Thomas W. Bicknell, A.M., LL.D. First edition. (Providence, 
Rhode Island: T. W. Bicknell, 1915. 216 p. $2.50) 

In a word, Mr. Bicknell’s thesis is that the first example of the found- 
ing in America on compact principles of a democratic commonwealth in 
which chureh is sharply distinguished from state is to be found in the 
Aquidneck colony of 1638. His demonstration begins with the cove- 
nant of March 7, 1638, by which the settlers of the town formed them- 
selves into a body politie to be governed in accord with the laws of God. 
He further by citation of the town records establishes the faet that the 
fruit of this compact was orderly government, under which it was pos- 
sible for Newport to separate in orderly fashion and to enter into a 
new governmental compact with Aquidneck for the founding 
of Rhode Island. All this to his mind is definitely summed up 
in the declaration of March, 1641, which lays down the principles 
of demoeracy and liberty of conscience. In rebuttal of the claims of 
Providence and Roger Williams to priority, he subjects to keen analysis 
the constitutional foundations of the latter settlement. He clearly dem- 
onstrates that the so-called compact of 1637 on its face is nothing more 
than a petition to inhabit there, which promises submission to the rule 
of the governing body already in existence; and he effectively contrasts 
the disorder and lack of government at Providence with conditions at 
Aquidneeck. When the character of that intellectual weathervane, Rog- 
er Williams, is taken into account, Mr. Bicknell has the best of it in 
arguing for the priority of an orderly and concerted policy at Aquidneck. 

The argument is preceded and accompanied by several chapters de- 
fining the political terms which the author uses, tracing the career of 
John Clarke, with the later history of the colony, and deseribing the 
Puritanism of England and of Massachusetts Bay, with especial refer- 
ence to the expulsion of Mrs. Hutchinson. Mr. Bicknell seems hardly 
to realize how few in number were men like his heroes, Coddington, Gor- 
ton, and Dr. John Clarke, in comparison with the vast mass of semi- 
tolerant and intolerant Puritans, whether Presbyterian or Independent. 
He rightly estimates the influence that Puritanism exercised on the re- 
volters, but not the extremely insignificant number of those whom he 
terms ‘‘liberal Puritans.’’ This, however, is but a minor criticism. 
The covenants which are Mr. Bicknell’s text are of great interest in the 
history of American constitutional theory as perhaps the clearest cases 
of the application of the idea of compact to the foundation of a dis- 
tinetively civil state in which the notion neither of the plantation nor 
of the church covenant predominated. Mr. Bicknell’s exposition, though 
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Vol. Flaworth: George Washington, Farme) 
not very compact, should be a welcome one. The book is finely printed 
on large paper, and well illustrated. 


THEODORE C. PEASE 


George Washington, farmer. Being an account of his home life and 
agricultural activities. By Paul Leland Haworth. With many 
lustrations, facsimiles of private papers, and a map of Washington's 
estate drawn by himself. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
1915. 336 p. $1.50 net) 

Washington. A Virginia cavalier. By William H. Mace. (Little lives 
of great men) (Chicago: Rand, MeNally and company, 1916. 180 
p. $.35) 


company, 


There seems to be little flagging of the interest taken in George Wash- 
ington’s life, his character and his habits, his home and family and all 
the petty detail that can serve to fill in the larger outlines we already 
know. The two works above cited are no exception to this. Haworth 
tells in most complete fashion what he has gathered from the sources at 
his disposal concerning the life of Washington at Mount Vernon as a 
farmer. 

In the ‘‘Little stories of great men’’ series Mace re-tells the entire 
story of Washington’s life for the special use of pupils in the fifth 
and sixth grades. Each of the works is successful in portraying in our 
first president more of the man and less of the formidable and dignified 
publie officer. Such versions of the life history of our great men fill a 
very real need in our national growth. The large proportion of for- 
elgners in our citizen body and the increasing complexity of our educa- 
tional system make it imperative that we have at first hand the story 
of our typical American patriots. Each generation has its own ideals 
and standards of measurement. The message of the past is quite likely 
to reach us most effectively in the vernacular of the present. We find 
in Haworth’s painstaking study new and vital material quarried out of 
the great mass of records that have been accumulating in the last few 
decades. Mount Vernon is brought nearer to us and is translated to our 
young people, as well as to the more mature reader, in terms at once 
clear and interesting. The study of early Virginia landholding and the 
problems of the farmer of the revolutionary period, as here portrayed, is 
a part of that recent revival of attention to rural life that has affected 
our whole attitude toward the farm and the conditions surrounding it. 
This consideration, quite apart from the personal interest in Washing- 
ton himself, gives this work a place among the numerous recent studies 
dealing with the same general subject. 


Mace’s little manual is uneven in its subject matter and manner of 
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presentation. The story of the revolutionary war is much less success- 
fully told and does not compare in simplicity and charm with the earlier 
chapters of the work. Nevertheless, the net result is on the whole very 
satisfactory, however much we may take exception to the particular 
events the author has chosen to bring out in his narrative. The future 
volumes of this series will doubtless carry this initial success into the 
whole field of American biography. 


Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Volume vi, 1816-1819. (New York: Maemillan company, 
1916. 573 p. $3.50 

The material in this volume, comparing favorably in historical inter- 
est with that selected for the five preceding volumes, may well be divided 
into two parts. From April 6, 1816, to April 17, 1817, the letters and 
dispatches, constituting about one-third of the whole book, cover the last 
months of Mr. Adams’s long career as American representative at for- 
eign courts; and European polities, diplomacy, and society continue to 
be the natural subjects for these diseussions. On April 17, 1817, Adams 
accepted the office of secretary of state and his problems thereafter, until 
December 29, 1819, are chiefly those growing out of the Seminole war, 
the recognition of the South American states, the treaty with Spain, 
negotiations with Great Britain over the northern boundary and _ in- 
demnity for slaves carried away, and party polities. 

So completely was his time absorbed with the routine affairs of his 
new office that private letters, which were of interest alike to the student 
of history as well as to the general reader, become constantly fewer. 
‘And although there are parts of your private correspondence which | 
value very highly,’’ he wrote a friend and official, ‘‘you will I am sure 
make allowance for the impossibility of answering your private letters 
with punctuality when I assure you that I have upon my unanswered 
file letters that have lain there for months from my father. . . For 
myself I can only assure you that I have found the duties of the De- 
partment to be more than I ean perform.’’ This loss is supplemented 
only in part by the fourth volume of the Memoirs in which he wrote 
while on his journey to Washington: ‘‘But, as a first sacrifice, this 
journal must henceforth be given up or reduced to short and insignifi- 
eant minutes of the daily oceurrences.’’ 

Absorbingly interesting to-day, is the writer’s summary of the atti- 
tude of European nations towards the United States. ‘‘There is al- 
ready,’’ he says, ‘‘in all the governments of Europe a strong prejudice 
against us as Republicans, and as the primary causes of the propagation 
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of those political principles, which stil] make 


the throne of every Euro- 
pean monarch rock under him as with the t 


hroes of an earthquake.”’ (p 


142 There follows a narration of incidents which are considered lis 


to embroil us with these nations, who 


are extremely jealous of us as at 


active and enterprising, and a grasping and ambitious people. T 


symptoms of an explosion called forth r 
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commendations on his part which 


would give little comfort to the peace-at-any-price advocate of our time 
‘To do justice invariably to every nation,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and at the same 
time to fix our military, naval and fiseal 


establishment upon a founda 
tion adequate to our defense and 


enabling us to obtain justice from 
them.”’ (p. 144) Referring at another time to the attitude of Amerieans 


toward the outcome of the war of 1812. he said: ‘‘They look too in 


tently to their triumphs and turn their 


eves too hehtly away from 


their disasters.’ . ‘“‘At the Same time it is not ‘ignoble ease and 


peaceful sloth’ that I would counsel. An efficient revenue and a grow 


ing navy, these are the pillars of my peace.’’ His ardent spimt of na 


tionalism was intensified through his intimate knowledge of external 


relations. Many times he emphasized this point of view which dominat 


ed his acts as secretary of state. ‘They (United States) are at this mo 


ment the strongest nation upon the globe for every purpose of jus 


tice. . . May they be armed in thunder for the defense of 


right, and 
self-shackled in eternal impotence for the support of 


wrong.’’ (p. 62 
Besides the complications of diplomaey which caused him to “‘be- 
come a favorite target for sharp-shooters,’’ there were incessant demands 
of office which were revolting to one of his nature. **The beggars for 
office,’ ‘‘the tribe of those door-bursters of publie 


dubbed the horde whose 


confidenee’’ as he 
‘quires of vouchers and testimonials’? he was 
called on to ‘‘sit with sad civility and read’? in support of their claim 
for office. (p. 274) It is remarkable that with the indispensable 


which crowded him almost to distraction, he should ] 


business 
lave been able to 
evolve a Svstem for indexing all diplomatie correspondence moirs 


IV, 
98) and to prepare a report on weights and measures (Memoirs 
159). 


iv, 


J. A. JAMI 


Abraham Lincoln, the lawyer-statesman. By John T 


Richards, former 
president, Chicago bar association. (Boston and New York 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 260 p. $2.50 net 

As the already long list of Lineolniana lengthens, one wonders wh re 

its limits are; and too often an examination of the ‘latest 

leads one to feel that it is but a poor repetition of what has been al 


ready said and said well. Fortunately, however, Richards’ | 
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ume, Abraham Lincoln, the lawyer-stalesman, is a contribution to our 
knowledge of the great president, and for that reason it deserves to be 
read and even studied with eare. 

Perhaps less has been known of Mr. Lincoln’s career as a lawyer than 
of any other phase of his life. His early boyhood, his struggle for a 
livelihood, his activities in local and state polities, his contest with Doug- 
las, and of course his later life at Washington, seem to have been studied 
with care and judgment. Lincoln’s reputation as a lawyer, however, 
has rested on passing notices of his biographers and on the unconfirmed 
and often false traditions which may be found in every town in which 
he practiced law. 

Mr. Richards has gone beyond both sources in an attempt to deter- 
mine just how Lincoln ranked as a lawyer among his legal associates, and 
in doing so he appears to have covered the field with great care and good 
judgment. He brings to bear the opinion of men who sat on the bench 
before Mr. Lincoln as well as those who associated with him at the coun- 
sel’s table. Better yet he has brought to light and analyzed the eases 
in which Mr. Lincoln took an active part, the spoken and written opinion 
of law and points of law which he expressed in court, and the more pro- 
found and careful opinion he expressed after he became a publie servant. 

Mr. Richards believes that Mr. Lineoln was a great lawyer in every 
sense of the word; that he knew law, both as regards facts and theory ; 
that he honored his profession by being dignified and honest in every de- 
tail, and that he understood and had a wholesome respect for the consti- 
tution. The author not only so believes, but he has made an excellent 
ease by presenting the results of his study in a logical and scholarly 
fashion. 

As a writer on Lineoln, Mr. Riehards deserves yet more commendation. 
He understands loeal history and geography, or least his book shows that 
some one familiar with these phases of Illinois has had a hand in its 
making. For that reason, if for no other, it would stand rather unique 
among the recent books on the same subject. 

The trained lawyer may find shortcomings in the volume, and even er- 
rors of facts and expressions, for portions of it are technical as they were 
intended to be. The historian, however, will find in it not only a little- 
understood side of the great emancipator’s life, but also a clearer con- 
ception of early law and early lawyers. 

CHarLEs M. THomMpson 


Union portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 330 p. $1.50 net) 

The time seems not far distant when the final estimates may be made 

of the personal character of the men who participated in the civil war 
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drama. With the lapse of half a century Virginia and Massachusetts 
are beginning to talk a common language once more, and the true fea- 
tures of Grant, Lee, and the rest are becoming distinguishable to north 


erner and southerner alike through the vanishing mists of passion and 
prejudice. Authoritative portraits await only the coming of the master 


artist. 


The writer of the present volume essays no unfamiliar task. His Le: 
the American (1912), Confederate portraits (1914). and the work be- 


fore us were anticipated by Types of American character published more 
than twenty years ago. Union portraits gives us a series of sketches of 
northern leaders paralleling those of southern men in the preceding 
volume ; it contains brief studies of McClellan, Hooker, Meade. Thomas. 
W. T. Sherman, Stanton, Seward, Sumner, and Samuel Bowles. brine- 
ing together in the volume essays which have appeared during the past 
two years in the Atlantic monthly, American historical review. and Yale o 
review. 


All of Mr. Bradford’s studies of men have been made with fairness. 
sympathy, and discrimination. Earlier reviewers have commented up 
on his discriminating analysis, his union of critical power with sym- 
pathy, his lack of self-consciousness, his insight into human nature, his 
skill as a literary craftsman. These qualities will insure Union portraits 
a cordial welcome and high rank among books of the kind. 

The brevity of these sketches demands bold strokes, but the results 
are not caricatures. Men are prone to form their conceptions of char- 
acter from observation of a few dominant traits. But the finer lines 
appear here, drawn with pains and skill. Dogmatism, pedantry, and 
partiality are all notably absent, as in the earlier sketches. The reader 
must supply the historical knowledge required for the proper setting of 
the characters, for the author does not attempt the historian’s réle. This 
is not the type of work which ealls for elaborate bibliographies and 
learned notes. Yet intimate acquaintance with the literature of the sub- 
ject is evineed by the certain judgment with which the really significant 
material is selected from the mass; it is sufficiently vouched for, more- 
over, by citations in notes at the end of the book. 

But the merit of the work does not consist merely in the intimacy of 
the author with the sources of information and his accuracy in drawing 
from them. He himself deprecates the transfer of a term from one art 
to another, and suggests that the name **psychographs’’ more nearly 
describes his essays than ‘‘portraits.’’ Nor is his aim biography. Ques- 
tions as to the fitness of terms apart, however, readers are likely to agree 
that he is an artist, whose product has beauty as well as utility. His 


constructive processes are never mechanical, nor coldly logieal, but rather 
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ume, Abraham Lincoln, the lawyer-stalesman, is a eontribution to our 
knowledge of the great president, and for that reason it deserves to be 
read and even studied with eare. 

Perhaps less has been known of Mr. Lincoln’s career as a lawyer than 
of any other phase of his life. His early boyhood, his struggle for a 
livelihood, his activities in loeal and state polities, his contest with Doug- 
las, and of course his later life at Washington, seem to have been studied 
with care and judgment. Lincoln’s reputation as a lawyer, however, 
has rested on passing notices of his biographers and on the unconfirmed 
and often false traditions which may be found in every town in which 
he practiced law. 

Mr. Richards has gone beyond both sources in an attempt to deter- 
mine just how Lineoln ranked as a lawyer among his legal associates, and 
in doing so he appears to have covered the field with great care and good 
judgment. He brings to bear the opinion of men who sat on the bench 
before Mr. Lincoln as well as those who associated with him at the coun- 
sel’s table. Better yet he has brought to light and analyzed the cases 
in which Mr. Lincoln took an active part, the spoken and written opinion 
of law and points of law which he expressed in court, and the more pro- 
found and careful opinion he expressed after he became a public servant. 

Mr. Richards believes that Mr. Lincoln was a great lawyer in every 
sense of the word; that he knew law, both as regards facts and theory ; 
that he honored his profession by being dignified and honest in every de- 
tail, and that he understood and had a wholesome respect for the consti- 
tution. The author not only so believes, but he has made an excellent 
ease by presenting the results of his study in a logical and scholarly 
fashion. 

As a writer on Lineoln, Mr. Richards deserves yet more commendation. 
He understands loeal history and geography, or least his book shows that 
some one familiar with these phases of Illinois has had a hand in its 
making. For that reason, if for no other, it would stand rather unique 
among the recent books on the same subject. 

The trained lawyer may find shortcomings in the volume, and even er- 
rors of facts and expressions, for portions of it are technical as they were 
intended to be. The historian, however, will find in it not only a little- 
understood side of the great emancipator’s life, but also a clearer con- 
ception of early law and early lawyers. 

CHARLES M. THomMpson 


Union portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 330 p. $1.50 net) 

The time seems not far distant when the final estimates may be made 

of the personal character of the men who participated in the civil war 
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drama. With the lapse of half a century Virginia and Massachusetts 
are beginning to talk a common language once more, and the true fea- 
tures of Grant, Lee, and the rest are becoming distinguishable to north 
erner and southerner alike through the vanishine mists of passion and 
prejudice. Authoritative portraits await only the coming of the master 
artist. 

The writer of the present volume essays no unfamiliar task. His Le: 
the American (1912), Confed rate portraits (1914 and the work be 
fore us were anticipated by Types of American character published more 
than twenty years ago. Union portraits gives us a series of sketches of 
northern leaders paralleling those of southern men in the preceding 
volume; it contains brief studies of McClellan, Hooker, Meade, Thomas, 
W. T. Sherman, Stanton, Seward, Sumner, and Samuel Bowles. bring- 
ing together in the volume essays which have appeared during the past 
two years in the Atlantic monthly, American historical review, and Yale 
review. 

All of Mr. Bradford’s studies of men have been made with fairness, 
sympathy, and discrimination. LEarlier reviewers have commented up 
on his diseriminating analysis, his union of critical power with sym 
pathy, his lack of self-consciousness, his insight into human nature, his 
skill as a literary craftsman. These qualities will insure Union portraits 
a cordial weleome and high rank among books of the kind. 

The brevity of these sketches demands bold strokes, but the results 
are not caricatures. Men are prone to form their conceptions of char 
acter from observation of a few dominant traits. But the finer lines 
appear here, drawn with pains and skill. Dogmatism, pedantry, and 
partiality are all notably absent, as in the earlier sketches. The reader 
must supply the historical knowledge required for the proper setting of 
the characters, for the author does not attempt the historian’s rdle. This 
is not the type of work which ealls for elaborate bibliographies and 
learned notes. Yet intimate acquaintance with the literature of the sub- 
ject is evinced by the certain judgment with which the really significant 
material is selected from the mass; it is sufficiently vouched for, more- 
over, by citations in notes at the end of the book. 

But the merit of the work does not consist merely in the intimacy of 
the author with the sources of information and his aeeuracy in drawing 
from them. He himself deprecates the transfer of a term from one art 
to another, and suggests that the name ‘‘psychographs’’ more nearly 
describes his essays than ‘‘portraits.’’ Nor is his aim biography, Ques- 
tions as to the fitness of terms apart, however, readers are likely to agree 
that he is an artist, whose product has beauty as well as utility. His 


constructive processes are never mechanical, nor coldly logical, but rather 
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re-creative. He possesses the rare power to transmute raw materials into 
a semblance of life that convinees the reader of its fidelity and leaves him 
satisfied. The reviewer inclines to the belief that we have here ‘‘por- 
traits’’ that nearly approach finality. 

Homer C. Hockerr 


Lee’s dispatches. Unpublished letters of General Robert E. Lee, C.S.A. 
to Jefferson Davis and the war department of the Confederate 
States of America, 1862-65. From the private colleetion of Wym- 
berley Jones De Renne of Wormsloe, Georgia. Edited with an 
introduetion by Douglas Southall Freeman. (New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1915. 400 p. $3.75) 

These letters and dispatches, hitherto unpublished, constitute an im- 
portant addition to the souree material available for the study of the 
civil war. The papers published here number 204 and are of varying 
importance, though nearly all have some value. The editor states that 
nothing certain is known of the early history of the collection which in 
its present form consists of two bound volumes, one of telegrams and 
one of letters. It was purchased from ‘‘a well known Southern writer’’ 
by Mr. W. J. De Renne who arranged for the publication. It is Mr. 
Freeman’s opinion that the papers constituted a private file of Jefferson 
Davis who in some way lost them after he left Richmond. About two- 
thirds of the collection has been printed elsewhere and is not here re- 
printed. The editor contributes a first class introduction and extensive 
notes, thus making the papers of much greater value and rendering 
it easier to use them. The index is all that ean be asked. The editor 
has done a most ereditable work. 

In his comprehensive introduction Mr. Freeman calls attention to the 
main points upon which new information is made available. These are: 
the proposal in 1862 to reinforce Stonewall Jackson in the valley of 
Virginia, wage an offensive war against the north, and if necessary, 
abandon Richmond; the second Manassas campaign as a defensive meas- 
ure preparatory to a vigorous offensive, which did not develop ecom- 
pletely because of lack of supplies and reinforcements; a rather definite 
statement by General Lee in regard to the failure at Gettysburg; the con- 
scious aeceptanee of the defensive by General Lee after his return from 
Pennsylvania; the eampaign from the Rapidan to the James; the cross- 
ing of the James on June 14, 1864, by General Grant: conditions in the 
armies under Lee’s supervision in 1864-1865; and the relations between 
General Lee and President Davis. 

If General Lee had doubts about the confederate political and mili- 
tary policies, if his relations with President Davis or with his generals 


were strained, if he wished to make complaints and criticisms — certain- 
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ly one would expect to find evidence of his dissatisfaction in this con- 
fidential correspondence. But there is none of it here. ‘‘Until the end 
there was full codperation and absolute frankness’? between Lee and 
Davis. As to his military subordinates upon whom judgment must be 
passed one finds Lee swift to praise them and slow to blame, but frank 
in withholding recommendation for promotion when he thinks the indi 
vidual not qualified. ‘‘Hood is a bold fighter,’’ he writes, ‘‘l am doubt- 
ful as to other qualities necessary.’’ Of a close friend he wrote: ‘‘ Much 
as | esteem General Pendleton, I could not select him to command a 
corps in this army.’’ ‘‘Colonel Walton’s knowledge 


f artillery, eSs- 
pecially its science, must be limited, and I think his knowledge of ground 
defective and his selections of positions not good.’’ ‘‘Longstreet is a 
‘apital soldier,’’ he says, but General Huger was absent from his post 
when the enemy attacked, and General R. H. Anderson, ‘‘I am told, is 
now under a pledge of total abstinence.”’ Of General Elzey he said, ‘‘if 
his health and habits do not interfere, [he] would make a good chief of 
artillery.’ By telegraph he requests that General McLaws be not sent 
to his army but assigned elsewhere. MeLaws had had diffieulty with 
Longstreet, and Lee had slight toleration for bickering among his gen 
erals. His swift dealing with the case of the eecentrie General D. H. 
Hill illustrates Lee’s insistence that his generals must work in harness 
and must not sulk. The correspondence about the proposed promotion 
of Colonel O’Neal of Alabama indicates that Lee resented political pres- 
sure and refused to respond to it. No one was criticised for the Gettys- 
burg failure, ‘‘I am alone to blame in perhaps expecting too much of 
[the army’s] prowess and valor.’’ With the knowledge that he pos- 
sessed he did not see how he could have done differently. 

Lee was in command for three years. The unfavorable criticisms 
noted above are the most important ones found in these papers. These 
were really called forth by Davis’ request for Lee’s opinions in regard 
to promotion. As a rule he did not say anything unfavorable of any 
one; he merely made a positive recommendation of one officer and _ al- 
most invariably Davis aecepted Lee’s choice. Of blame for officers who 
failed we find none. There are no scapegoats, and yet one gets the im 
pression that without much hurt to feelings Lee was continually weed 
ing out incompetents, finding the right places for misfits, and quietly 
applying discipline where it was needed. 

Lee was not on the lookout for slights, impositions, and reflections upon 
the dignity of his position. His unassuming attitude is remarkabl 
‘‘Our position requires that you should know everything,’’ he writes to 
Davis, ‘‘and you must exeuse my troubling you.’’ What if Joseph E 
Johnson had thought likewise? His consideration extended even to the 
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enemy, for in sending to Davis an interesting letter written by a federal! 
officer which had been found he suggests ‘‘as the letter is wholly of a 
private character that no publicity be given to the name of the writer, 
though the facts could be made known if you deem fit, for its publica- 
tion would in all probability injure him without materially benefiting 
us.”’ 

It is interesting to note that Lee was opposed to a restoration of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, because there would be misunderstanding, 
because there was no time for such things, and because the citizens and 
the army were one and distinctions were out of place. 

The reviewer has called attention to the more personal aspects of the 
papers. Those specially interested in the additional information which 
may be had in regard to such matters as the campaigns of 1864-1865 
must be referred to the documents for a closer study than can be sug- 
gested here. Suffice it to say that they seem to bear out the editor’s 
claim and to reflect additional credit upon both Grant and Lee. 


WaALTeR L. FLEMING 


U. S. Grant. By Lovell Coombs. (True stories of great Americans) 
(New York: Macmillan company, 1916. 244 p. $.50) 


This is a biography of General Grant for young people. It is well 
written in an entertaining and lively style. It traces the principal 
events of Grant’s life from his early childhood home on the Ohio farm, 
through his West Point days, the Mexiean war, his rather dreary life at 
army posts, his retirement from the army and his failures in business, 
through his notable achievements in the civil war, his life as president 
and his triumphal tour around the world, to the final days of the ‘‘silent 
man,’’ whom the author pronounces ‘‘our nation’s greatest general.’’ 
The hero aspects of the soldier’s life are brought to the front, and the 
noble qualities of courage, modesty, faithfulness, sacrifice, and devotion 


by which, as boy and man, Grant won suceess, are given prominence and 
emphasis. Interesting incidents and personal touches are skillfully in- 
terwoven with the historieal narrative, from the time ‘‘Useless’’ Grant, 
when only eleven years of age, rode the trick pony in the cireus to the 


time when the same boy, having resigned from the army, came back 
penniless from the Pacifie coast to his old Ohio home; and to the later 
time, when this same farmer’s boy and the once obscure bankrupt in 
business, was honored by kings and emperors as one of the great men of 
the world. The volume is not history so much as it is a story for boys 
based on the history of a great man’s life. The historical eritie may 
raise many objections — that the ‘‘true’’ General Grant is not revealed, 


that his faults, failures, and shortcomings are concealed and that only 
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his admirable qualities and achievements that make him an 


attractive 
hero, are made known. But as the volume is one of a series of ‘* True 
stories of great Americans,’’ it may be admitted that the failure to make 
the volume a more serious historical study is consistent with the intent 
of the book and does not interfere with the suecess of the author. It is a 
good story for boys, well told. No doubt more serious history could be 
taught to young readers than is attempted in this volume — by a more 
studied presentation of the significant aspects of Grant’s life and its 
influenee on American history, such as the cause for which Grant fought 
in the Mexican war, the surprise at Shiloh, Grant’s quarrel with John- 
son, and the political corruptions of Grant’s administration. But such 
an attempt to teach history might interfere with the art of story-telling 
which is here well preserved and exemplified, and as there is nothing 
seriously misleading in the volume the lack of historical content in the 
book may well be over-looked. <A strange slip occurs in stating the cost 
of the eivil war as $43,000,000 a day (p. 179), but barring this, so far as 
the reviewer has noticed, the book is free from historical misstatements. 
Its purpose, presenting a hero-story for the young, has been accom- 
plished very creditably and the volume deserves high commendation as 
good reading for young people. 

J. A. WoopBurN 


Life of William McKinley. By Charles S. Oleott. In two volumes 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 400; 
418 p. $5.00 net) 

This is an ‘‘official’’ biography of William McKinley and relates in a 
tone satisfactory to his intimates the obvious facts of his career, sup- 
plemented for the years of his presidency by extracts from the diaries of 
his secretary, George B. Cortelyou, and of his friend, Charles G. Dawes, 
and by information freely rendered by Judge William R. Day, his old 
associate. There is no evidence that its author, Mr. Oleott, was ever 


connected with MeKinley, but he has fallen under the spell of that states 


man’s compelling personality. The nature of MeKinley’s death sealed 
the lips of most of his erities. Even Joseph B. Foraker, who had little 
reason to love him, is guarded in his criticisms in his recent frank auto 
biography. And the habit of MeKinley as a politician was such that he 
left no letters or diaries of importanee. Like his friend Hanna he did 
business by word of mouth, and his biographer bewails the fact that what 
letters there are too often end with the invitation ‘‘Won’t you come and 
see me?’’ (1: xi). One cannot conceive of MeKinley’s keeping a diary 
in French, like Tom Reed; or unbosoming his innermost soul on paper 
to some friend, as John Hay so often did to Henry Adams; or apprais- 
ing his own acts and motives in a journal like that of Hayes 
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indeed more McKinley letters that give a glimpse of the real man in the 
Foraker autobiography than in the whole 800 pages of these two official 
volumes. 

Because of the paucity of McKinley archive, and the unfailing lauda- 
tory trend of the sources, it is specially unfortunate that the biographer 
was not thoroughly grounded in the literature of American history for 
the last forty years. Mr. Croly, a well-informed and constructive eritie, 
uneovered a real Hanna—a Hanna commanding the interest of his 
friends and compelling the respeet of his opponents. But Mr. Oleott, 
working amid similar difficulties, has drawn only a lay figure, superla- 
tively perfect, and exuding what was for twenty years stereotyped orth- 
odoxy in the republican party. 

MeKinley is worth better and more realistic treatment than he has 
received. As Hanna was ‘‘the full flower of the spirit of commercialism 
in polities,’’ so his friend was the perfect product of the give-and-take 
of tariff adjustment. Without frankness, ingenuity, and resilience the 
young man who entered congress in 1877 and deliberately took up the 
study of the tariff could never have risen in fourteen years (of which 
ten were in opposition), to the leadership of his politieal school. What 
Aldrich, after him, did through expert knowledge and intellectual force, 
McKinley did by political methods. No more characteristic story could 
be told than the one his biographer relates of certain of the highest rates 
of the MeKinley bill. ‘‘ Why did you ever consent to such high rates . . .?”’ 
asked Mr. Herrick. ‘‘For the best reason in the world,’’ promptly 
replied the president, ‘‘to get my bill passed.’’ (1:127) Writer of the 
republican platform in 1884 and again in 1888, and chairman of the 
convention in 1892, MeKinley’s rise to party leadership was as reasona- 
ble and inevitable as that of any British prime minister, and was to an 
unusual degree free from the aecident of party faction and due to real 
devotion to a principle. 

It would be easy to challenge, and perhaps to disprove, many of Mr. 
Oleott’s tranquil generalizations: that the eleetion of 1888 gave the 
republicans ‘‘an unmistakable commission’’ to frame a protective tariff 

1: 158); that the landslide of 1890 was the work of the ‘‘calamity 
howler’? (1:181); that the panie of 1893 came because ‘‘it was enough 
for the people to know that the party of Free-Trade was in the sad- 
dle. (1:295); that MeKinley’s attitude on the gold standard 
was ‘‘unmistakably sound’? (1:311); or that the civil service law of 
1883 had by 1897 ‘‘ecompletely overthrown the spoils system. “ 
(1: 342). But it is of more value to indicate the numerous distinct 
contributions that Mr. Oleott has made: he gives excellent maps of the 
Ohio gerrymanders made against MeKinley in his Stark county district 
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(1:82) ; new light is thrown upon the authorship of the republican gold 
plank in 1896 (1:314); there are new facts upon the appointment ot! 
John Sherman as secretary of state (1: 329), upon the peace negotia 
tions after the Spanish war (2:63), and the nomination of Roosevelt as 
vice president in 1900 (2:268). In the last case, as in other instances 
in which he mentions him, Mr. Olcott is lukewarm if not unfriendly to 
Colonel Roosevelt. He tells the story of the fight at Santiago without 
naming Sehley. 

Mr. Oleott’s book will doubtless long have vogue as the completest 
collection of McKinley facts and as the expression of what conservative 
republicanism of 1916 thought of its course a generation earlier, but it 
falls below the high excellence of the reeent works on Hayes, Hay, Han- 
na, Foraker, and Taft. 

FreDERIC L. PAxson 
Western North Carolina. A history (from 1730-1913). By John Pres- 
ton Arthur. (Raleigh, North Carolina: Edward Buncombe chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, Asheville, North Caro 
lina, 1914. 709 p. $2.50 

Each of the twenty-eight chapters of this book abounds in recollections 
and observations of a man of wide experience, abundant humor, fine in 
telleet, and ardent patriotism. It contains, also, the recollections of 
many of the author’s friends and neighbors, some of which are here pre- 
sented for the first time. Intermixed with all are the traditions of a 
land rich in natural beauty and in stories of daring and adventure. 
Though not always conforming to scientific methods of analysis and 
presentation, the book is interesting and has a local touch and color that 
make it very much worth while. Though giving much of interest regard- 
ing the neighboring counties, this book deals mainly with the history of 
Buncombe county, made famous long ago by Mr. Felix Walker's speech 
in congress on the admission of Missouri. To the demand of his col 
leagues for a vote, he asked to be indulged while he spoke ‘‘only for 
Buneombe,’’ and thus the name of that county was made a synonym for 
‘*demagoguery’’ and show, and the English language was enriched by a 
most expressive word. 

Following an introductory one, there are nine chapters dealing with 
the boundaries, colonial days, Daniel Boone, the state of Franklin, grants 
and litigation, county history, pioneer preachers, and roads, stage coaches, 
and taverns, respectively. Like the remaining chapters of the book these 


are too fragmentary to be as helpful as they might otherwise have been 


Nevertheless, most of them contain useful and certainly interesting in 


formation. The adventures of pioneers and their efforts to 


governments, as seen in the Watauga association, are always int 
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The loeal view point of the author characterizes the chapter on Boone; 
the tories play a large part in that upon the revolution; and Governor 
Sevier and Colonel Tipton play the leading roles in that on the state of 
Franklin. The chapter upon the counties deals largely with the cireum- 
stances and conditions causing the formation of new counties and with 
the biographies of prominent individuals of western North Carolina. 

In chapter x1, entitled ‘‘ Manners and customs,’’ Mr, Arthur makes his 
largest contributions. Though quoting extensively from Thwaites and 
others, it is here that his humor and descriptive powers are at their best. 
Here it is that he makes us see again buffaloes, deer, bear, wolves, pan- 
thers, and wild cats die at the hands of the hardy pioneer, or even at the 
hands of the pioneer’s wife, the true heroine of western North Carolina. 
Here it is that ‘‘handy’’ men even in recent days made shoes, bullets, and 
powder, built houses, constructed tables, chairs, cupboards, harness, 
saddles, bridles, buckets, barrels, and plough stocks; they made, also, 
their own axes and hoe-handles and fashioned their own horseshoes and 
nails; they burnt charcoal and made wagon tires, bolts, nuts, and every- 
thing that was needed upon the farm. ‘‘Meanwhile the busy housewife 
eould find no moment to eall her own.’’ She ‘‘unkivered’’ the coals to 
‘‘kindle’’ the fires; she carried the water from the spring, and, while it 
was boiling in the ‘‘kittle,’’ she fed the chickens, milked the cows; 
dressed the children, made bread, fried bacon, and made the coffee for 
breakfast. ‘‘That over and the dishes washed and put away, the spin- 
ning wheel, the loom, or the reel were the next to have attention, mean- 
while keeping a sharp lookout for the children and the hawks, keeping 
the children out of the garden, sweeping the floor, making the beds, 
churning, sewing, darning, washing, and ironing, taking up the ashes, 
and making lye, keeping the cat out of the milk pans, dosing sick chil- 
dren, tying up burnt fingers, and toes, kissing the sore places well again, 
making soap, robbing the bee hives, stringing the beans for winter use, 
making the garden, planting and watching a few hardy flowers in the 
front yard . . . darning, patching, mending, reading the Bible, 
prayers, and so on from morning to night.’’ And we are told that it is 
only a short time since all these things were; that ‘‘chinked and dobbed”’ 
houses have not yet disappeared from the land; and that there are those 
who because of poor means of illumination, retire and rise with the 
chickens, thus never missing such phenomena as the ‘‘falling of the 
stars’’ in the morning. 

Chapter xu, ‘‘Extraordinary events,’’ deals mainly with the subject 
of Abraham Linecoln’s parentage. By one set of traditions his father 
was Abraham Enloe, a horse and slave trader, and by still another, John 
C. Calhoun. Admitting that the ‘‘testimony on which the story con- 
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cerning Nancy Hanks (Lincoln’s mother) are based do not rest on the 
fabrications of his (Lincoln’s) political enemies, but on the statement 
and significant silence of himself, his friends, relatives and biographers,”’ 
the introduction of such elusive slander and gossip as that found in this 
book is in deeidedly questionable taste. It is of doubtful value at any time, 
however true; no man is responsible for his parentage; and, if possible, 
the name of the south’s purest and greatest statesman, John C. Calhoun, 
should be shielded from reproach. Besides, the scandals of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and South Carolina have no place in a history of western 
North Carolina, granting even that the participants in those scandals did 
pass through or reside for a time in that beautiful land. 

Then follow chapters on duels, bench and bar, notable eases and de- 
cisions, schools and colleges, newspapers, railroads, notable resorts, flora 
and fauna, physical peculiarities, mineralogy and geology, mines and 
mining, the Cherokee, the civil war, and polities. Of all these chapters 
that upon the Cherokee is probably the most interesting and instructive. 
It tells the pitiful story of a helpless people who had adopted the white 
man’s civilization but who were compelled, nevertheless, to surrender 
to him the graves of their fathers. The chapter upon the civil war is 
largely an account of the ‘‘outliers’’ and ‘‘bushwhackers’’ of western 
North Carolina. 

The book contains a complete bibliography and a carefully prepared 
index. It is well written and should have a special interest to the resi- 
dents of western North Carolina and to their friends. 


CHARLES H. AMBLER 


Nullification controversy in South Carolina. By Chauncey 8S. Boucher, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of American history, Washington univer- 
sity. (Chicago: University of Chicago press, 1916. 399 p. $1.25 
net) 

A period of twenty years has elapsed since the appearance of D. F. 
Houston’s monograph, A critical study of nullification in South Caro 
lina, with which work the title of Mr. Boucher’s book inevitably suggests 
a comparison. In the opening chapter of the older book Mr. Houston 
made the comment that South Carolina ‘‘has never laid herself open 
to the charge of extravagance in expending energy or money in mak- 
ing for posterity records of her own great deeds or those of her great 
men. She has been as backward in preserving records as she has been 
forward in furnishing the facts worth recording.’’ These twenty years 
have witnessed, however, much enrichment of the historiography of 
South Carolina; to realize this truth, one has only to recall the publiea- 
tion of Schaper’s Sectionalism and representation in South Carolina 
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1900); Mrs. Ravenel’s Life and times of Wiliam Lowndes (1901) ; 
Hunt’s John C. Calhoun, and Phillips’s History of transportation in the 
eastern cotton belt to 1860 (1908) 
his times (1909 


; and Jervey’s Robert Y. Hayne and 
-to mention only some of the works that bear upon 
the history of South Carolina in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Today, moreover, if Mr. Houston’s eriticism of his native state still has 


relative force, so far as the official publication of records by the state is 


concerned, it is a matter of congratulation that the correspondence of 
South Carolina’s greatest son has been made available to all, and that in 
the hands of private persons and institutions in South Carolina, and in 
many places beyond the borders of the state, not only large collections of 


pamphlets and newspapers, but a wealth of manuseript materials, have 
become accessible to students. 


While Mr. Houston, then, was forced to depend almost entirely upon 


printed materials, and to a large degree upon secondary sources, Mr. 


Boucher has been privileged to use such unpublished documents as the 
memoirs of William J. Grayson in the South Carolina college; the Poin- 


sett papers in the collections of the Pennsylvania historical society; the 


Jackson papers and the Van Buren papers in the division of manuscripts 


of the library of congress; and the remarkably valuable papers of James 
Hf. Hammond in the same depository; besides a large number of files of 
newspapers and extensive collections of pamphlets, loeated principally in 
the libraries of the South Carolina college, Newberry college, the Charles- 
ton library society, the state department of history and archives of Ala- 
bama, the library of congress, and in private hands. 


Using to good purpose such materials, Mr. Boucher has written 


a 
straightforward and scholarly narrative of the nullification 


movement 
within the limits of South Carolina, from November, 1825, when the 
anti-tariff resolutions of William Smith were adopted by the 


legislature 
of the state, to the time of the compromise between the states’ rights and 
union parties in 1835, upon the subject of the test oath. The events of 
1826, 1827, 1828, and 1829 are treated lightly however, and the account 
of them is compressed into the first chapter. The test oath controversy 
of 1833-1835 constitutes the subject of the last chapter, so that the bulk 
of the book, eight chapters in all, is devoted to the story of the four years 
1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833. 
of 


The later period, in which the domination 
Calhoun in the state was so complete that it meant the practical pro- 


scription of those who differed with him, lies beyond the limits of Mr. 
Boucher’s work. 


The formation of the union and states’ rights parties, 


and every step taken by these parties, and particularly the opposing ex- 
pressions of sentiment that marked these steps, the author has worked 


out in detail. <A sufficient outline is given of the activities of congress 
and the president; but the treatment of these factors is entirely sub- 
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ordinated to that of the developments Within the state. Except so far 
as the resolutions, the speeches, and the discussions ip) the newspapers 
involved the presentation of constitutional theories, relatively little at 
tention is given to this subject. In this r spect there is another striking 
contrast with Houston’s Critical study: for in that work the author, with 
much learning and with more zeal, arrived at very dogmatie conclusions 
as to the origin of the nullification doctrine. the merits of the question, 
and the results of the controversy in relation to the history of the United 
States. It was Mr. Houston’s service to show. in contradietion to a be 
lief then widely held, that Calhoun was not the originator or the insti 
gator of nullification, and that he followed. rather than led, his stat 
This econelusion is entirely supported by Mr. Boucher’s researches: in 


deed the significance of the leadership of all individual 


| S mav seem to be 


somewhat reduced by the mass of opinions expressed in the newspapers 
and in the resolutions adopted by meetings and conventions which the 
author, with unflagging industry, has digested. This impression is 
strengthened by the maps devoted to the elucidation of important votes, 
from which it appears that the earlier sectional division. in whieh the 
up-country was unionist and the low-country was for nullification. vield 
ed to a practically even geographical distribution of the opposing par 
ties. Both text and maps serve to remind one of the extent and ageres 
siveness of the element opposed to nullification. 
There is a considerable bibliographical apparatus. a feature mueh to 
be desired in a work of this type. No attempt is made to estimate the 
value of the sources, primary or secondary, which are listed, but a par 
ticularly commendable effort is made, in listine the newspapers, to give 
the publishers and editors, a practice which will doubtless save much 
labor for other students. It is the more remarkable, however, that in this 
list the name of James H. Hammond does not appear in connection with 
the Southern Times of Columbia, although Hammond is properly de- 


in the 


scribed as the editor of this journal in the text. and is so listed 
index. A more serious slip than this is found in the list of published 
correspondence, reminiscences, debates, and records, where there ap 
pears the title ‘‘Madison, James. Letters on Nullification. American 
Historical Review, Vols. vi and vit’’ for which the inquiring student will 
search in vain. The student will find in those volumes of the American 
historical review, however, a highly important series of letters of Dr 
Thomas Cooper, and an extensive selection of documents from the Ham- 
mond papers and from the Pickens papers. The last of these collections 
does not seem to have been consulted by Mr. Boucher. That a group of 
these and of the Hammond papers has been printed should be indicated 
in so elaborate a bibliography. 


ST. GeorGce L. Stoussar 
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The great revival in the west, 1797-1805. By Catharine C. Cleveland. 
(Chicago: University of Chieago press, 1916. 215 p. $1.00 net) 

It has been usual until quite recently for doctoral dissertations dealing 
with religious development in the United States to adopt the limits pre- 
scribed by the denominational study. In this study of a religious move- 
ment which profoundly affected the country during the early years of the 
nineteenth century the author has written from the sectional rather than 
from the sectarian point of view. The subject, it is true, is one which 
demands this more extended treatment, not only for the reason that the 
effects of the revival were not restricted to any single denomination, but 
also because its characteristic emotional features were more pronounced 
in the west, where sectional consciousness had just then become acute. 

The loeal setting of the revival is pictured in an introductory chapter 
deseribing the social, economic, and religious conditions of the south- 
west in 1800. This is illustrated by four maps, showing the distribution 
of population, the location of the presbyteries, associations, and circuits, 
of Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist churches; these maps would have 
been much more effective if all four had been projeeted upon a single 
plate. The three chapters which follow contain biographical sketches of 
revival leaders and a discussion of the phenomena and progress of the re- 
vival. These chapters are filled almost to repletion with contemporaneous 
accounts of the peculiar physical manifestations which characterized the 
early camp meetings, and are supplemented by appendixes giving more 
extended extracts from manuscript or from rare printed sources. A 
concluding chapter summarizes the results. The tangible effect upon 
chureh organization culminating as it did in the formation of two new 
religious denominations is carefully and accurately traced, but in esti- 
mating the psychological eauses and results of the revival the treatise 
leaves something to be desired, and it may be questioned whether con- 
temporary opinion upon some of these points should have been accepted 
as final. 

The careful and discriminating bibliography although well classified 
is without critical comment, and in view of the fact that much of the 
material is unfamiliar to the average student of American history it 
would have been a convenience if its location had been indicated. By 
some oversight the Methodist conference journal which is frequently 
cited in the footnotes does not appear in the bibliography. The lack of 
either index or analytical table of contents will seriously hamper the 
student who may desire to use the book for reference. 

The author has rendered a very real service by bringing together in 
brief compass facts which hitherto could only be ascertained by laborious 


search through the various denominational histories, and by substanti- 
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ating these facts with lengthy citations from manuscript sources. The 
book will afford a convenient starting point for other studies of religious 
and social development in those portions of the west which were settled 
by migration from the states south of the Ohio river. The admirable 
detachment with which the emotional aspect of the revival is discussed 
and the complete absence of sectarian bias are features of the book much 
to be commended. As is stated in the brief introduction by Mr. William 
E. Dodd, “‘It is a truthful, conscientious, and accurate narrative pre- 
sented in quiet and dignified form.’’ 
Martia L. Epwarps 


Government of Michigan. By Claude S. Larzelere, instructor in history 
and civics, Central state normal school, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
[Supplement to Government: its origins, growth and form in the 
United States, by R. Lansing and G. M. Jones.| Chicago: Silver, 
Burdett, and company, 1916. 152 p. $.40 

This little volume is made up of a ten-page sketch of Michigan history, 
all but one paragraph of which is confined to the period prior to state- 
hood, one hundred pages descriptive of the government, and forty pages 
of state constitution set in fine print. The dispute with Ohio over the 
southern boundary looms large in the historical sketch; one can see no 
apparent connection between this sketch and the account of the govern- 
ment. The latter has the traditional deseription of the frame work: 
counties, townships, villages, cities, executive, legislative, and judiciary 
departments, but additional chapters are devoted to the schools, the state 
educational system, taxation, roads, libraries, and military affairs. 

Suggestions at the end of each chapter are excellent in directing ob 
servation to the government in actual operation and, if these are followed 
out, they will give the pupil much more information than he can get from 
the text. There is one map illustrating the boundary dispute. 

O. M. Dickerson 


Michigan historical collections. Volume xxxrx, 1915, together with a 
list of subjects, authors, and illustrations, volumes 1 to 39, inclusive. 
(Lansing: Michigan Historical Commission, 1915. 601 p 

This volume testifies to the growing codperation between the two gen 
eral historical agencies of the state of Michigan, the Michigan historiea! 
commission, a state department which has just passed its third birthday 
and which now becomes the publisher of the collections, and the well 
known Michigan pioneer and historical society which has previous!y 
supported the collections as its official publication. The spirit, indeed, 
of the first annual report of the commission, which is printed as the first 


item of this volume, is one of codperation in the interest of Michigan 
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history; this means codperation with national movements on the one 
hand and with local organizations on the other, as well as with the Mich- 
igan pioneer and historical society. The more routine work of the vol- 
ume is completed with the printing of the proceedings of the latter so- 
ciety in its regular annual and mid-winter meetings in 1912, 1913, and 
1914. 

The bulk of the contents is given over to five different classes of mate- 
rial: a group of papers on various phases of Michigan history; the pro- 
ceedings at celebrations; commemoration of various historical events, 
most notably the Perry victory centennial; a group of papers on the 
study of Michigan history; a number of memoirs of pioneer settlers; 
and several brief biographical sketches. Some of the more notable items 
may be briefly mentioned here. William L. Jenks has a paper on 
‘*Patrick Sinclair, builder of Fort Mackinae;’’ Edna M. Twamley pre- 
sents a study of ‘‘The western sketches of Caroline M. Kirkland ;’’ Wil- 
liam Stocking discusses in reminiscent strain the ‘‘ Prominent newspaper 
men of Michigan ;’’ Charles Moore has a sketch of the career of ‘‘ James 
MeMillan, United States senator from Michigan.’’ Notice should also 
be taken of a paper on ‘*‘The teaching of Michigan history,’’ by Claude 
S. Larzelere and of one entitled, ‘‘The social and economie aspects of 
Michigan history,’’ by Wilbur O. Hedrick. <A earefully prepared find- 
ing list of subjects and authors for the thirty-nine volumes of the col- 
lections is offered as the concluding section, to serve the purposes of an 


index until a ‘‘eonsolidated index’’ can be prepared; the list is more 
adequate than many a one dignified by the name of index. This volume 
suggests some of the good that will come from the reorganization of the 
Michigan state historical work. 


A. C. CoLe 


Indiana. A social and economie survey. By Frances Doan Streightoff, 
A.M., and Frank Hatch Streightoff, Ph.D., professor of economies, 
DePauw university. With a chapter on charities and corrections by 
Cecil Clare North, Ph.D., professor of sociology, DePauw university. 
(Indianapolis: W. K. Stewart, 1916. 261 p. $1.25) 

Among the various books relating to some phase of Indiana’s history 
which have appeared during the last year none is more worthy of notice 
than Streightoff and North’s Social and economic survey of Indiana. 

The volume deals primarily with the present status of social and eco- 
nomie conditions in the state, although the general historical background 
of the subjects treated has not been neglected. The discussion is divided 
into twelve chapters: the physical basis, trees, agriculture, manufactures, 
transportation, labor, labor legislation, government, finances, constitu- 
tion, charities and corrections, and education. 
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The first chapter reviews the natural resources of the state, discussing 
in particular water power, oil, gas, coal, clays, sand, and stone. Each 
chapter closes with a brief but comprehensive summary statement. Un- 
der each chapter heading numerous subdivisions make easily available 
a wide range of related information. 

Official information secured from state and United States government 
reports has served as the basis for the discussion; and the authors’ sub- 
title, ‘‘ A social and economic survey,’’ is well chosen. 

Six state maps showing the distribution of various products and a 
number of charts and tables add to the book’s attractiveness and use- 
fulness. 

A leading virtue of this contribution is its satisfactory presentation of 
important facts in compact form. In the preface the authors state: 
‘‘In these pages there will be found a concise description of Indiana as 
she is, and the problems that she faces. No effort is made to gloss over 
her shortcomings, no space is wasted in empty pwans. On the other 
hand, the good is related without exaggeration; and there is a great deal 
of good to be told.’”’ After carefully examining the volume one is led to 
believe that they have vindieated this statement. 

After reading the many histories which put their emphasis on the be- 
ginnings it is very gratifying to have the opportunity of reading one 
which places the emphasis on the present. Six and one-half pages of 
selected references and an index of four and one-half pages complete the 
volume. 

Hartow LINDLEY 


Perry county, a history. By Thomas James De La Hunt. (Indian- 
apolis: W. K. Stewart company, 1916. 359 p. $2.50) 

The volume under review belongs to the best class of local history. 
The author is a seholar, a descendant of one of the first settlers of the 
county about which he writes; and he has spent his entire life in the 
county. It is absolutely necessary in most cases of the publication of 
county histories to depend on personal biographical sketches as a means 
of finaneing the work. The author of this volume has not been so handi- 
capped so that the reader feels all along that he is reading history unin- 
fluenced by any extraordinary considerations. The author has a fluent 
style and a wealth of literary allusion which he has employed legitimately 
in making every one of the thirty-eight chapters as readable as a 
short story. Such chapters as the pioneer settlers, Lafayette’s steamboat 
wreck on Rock Island, the Lincoln family in Perry county, the mission- 
ary work of Father Bessonies, famous steamboats, the Swiss colonization 
society, the chapters on the civil war, are as readable as ordinary fiction. 
It should be noted here, however, that the author has observed all the 
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rules of history. His sources are indicated and where they fail, he 
frankly tells us. The chapters on the civil war are especially interesting 
and significant from the standpoint of both state and national history. 
It is usually stated, but always without any authority, that southern 
Indiana and southern Illinois, having been settled by immigrants from 
the southern states, were more or less favorable toward the secessionists. 
Perry county was one of the most unfavorably located counties in Indi- 
ana with reference to the separation of the states. It faced the south. 
[ts business outlook was to the south. Its social relations were with the 
south and though Perry county once resolved that if the separation must 
be made it wished the line to pass north of the county it never was in 
favor of the separation of the states. What it did fear was sixty miles 
of international boundary in its front door yard. The author shows be- 
yond question the loyalty of his fellow citizens during the war. No 
county in the state, perhaps, according to its means furnished more as- 
sistance to the union. The author is to be pardoned for dwelling on this 
theme just a little for his father gave his life to the cause. The book is 
remarkably free from historical or typographical errors although, as 
seems to be necessary in a first edition, there are a few of the latter. 
Altogether it is one of the best county histories that has come under the 
reviewer’s notice. 


LoGAN ESAREY 


Life of Jesse W. Fell. By Frances M. I. Morehouse, A.M., high school 
supervisor in social sciences, []linois state normal university.  [Uni- 
versity of Illinois studies in the social seieneces, vol. v, no, 2] 
(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1916. 129 p. $.60) 

One of the marvels of history is the oceupation of the North American 
continent by the English speaking race. A secant three hundred years 
intervened between the landing at Jamestown and the disappearance of 
the last frontier. Most of the advance from the Appalachians to the 
Pacific was made in a single century. In the span of a single genera- 
tion, large areas were changed from primitive wildness into a land with 
all the accompaniments of modern institutional life. 

The very marvel of the thing has taxed the skill of historians in their 
effort to comprehend or to depict. Some have told us of the broad polit- 
ical, economic, and social movements. Others have given us glimpses of 
phases of the frontier and near-frontier life in the stories of exceptional 
men, but the foeus of attention has been chiefly upon these men, their 
ambitions, and their achievements. Still others have given us general- 
ized accounts of pioneer conditions, problems, and hardships. Few have 
given us any satisfactory account of the life-history of an average pioneer 
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in his relation to the community and so have revealed the real community 
life of those days. 

The best of the pioneers were indeed men ‘‘with empires in their 
brains.”” While they eame to the front edges of civilization to better 
their individual fortunes, most of them also were conscious that they 
were the advance agents of progress, the heralds and founders of better 
institutions. Jesse W. Fell was one of these forward-looking men, a man 
of far vision who yet saw the accomplishment of the future in the doings 
of every day. Miss Morehouse, in her account, has given a concrete 
story in such a skillful way as to reveal a typical progressive pioneer in 
his relation to the community. Witness her statement of the purpose in 
her monograph. 

‘The purpose of presenting the somewhat detailed accounts of enter 
prises in which Jesse Fell was interested . . . has been to show by 
what means the leaders of the era of settlement in the Middle West man 
aged to achieve results which appear marvelous in whatever light they 
may be seen. Fell was but one of a host of workers who changed the 
wilderness into a land of settled institutions within the measure of a 
generation. Few men, perhaps, united so many qualities of leadership 
as he possessed ; but the difference between him and other men in this re 
spect was one of degree rather than of kind. It was a period rich in 
social service, altho ‘social service’ had not then become so much of a 
conscious slogan as it has been since. It was a period when peoph 
were . . . conscious that what they wrought would shape in great 
measure the future of their commonwealth. It is as a type of such men 
that Jesse Fell has real significance for the people of the Middle West.”’ 
(pp. 90-1) 

The story of the youth of Fell tells of the early call of the west. His 
devices to obtain means for migration, his obstacles and disappointments, 
the final realization of steadily maintained hopes are typieal of the ex 
periences of many another pioneer. Shrewdness marks the young law- 
yer’s choice of location in a frontier settlement with the makings of fu- 
ture greatness. Here, in a day of much adjustment of land titles and 
needed defense of claims to real estate, was an opportunity for a lawyer 
with a knowledge of surveying to have plenty of luerative business; in 
addition, the opportunities for land speculation afforded an easy means 
for acquiring wealth. But wealth for its own sake had little attraction 
for Fell. He acquired and spent several fortunes in helping friends and 
in promoting public enterprises. Realizing the vast importance of good 
means of communication to the new country, he was indefatigable in 
promoting mail routes, better and more direet roads, and later in life, 


railroads. His land speculations were not simply money-making schemes, 
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but were also conscious endeavors to contribute to the upbuilding of 
‘‘eoming’’ communities. He took no small part in the upbuilding of all 
central Illinois. 

Newspapers were a means of institutional development which Fell did 
not overlook. For twenty years or more he gave much of his energy and 
fortune to backing other people’s newspaper enterprises or in editing 
and managing such enterprises for himself. He always took a lively in- 
terest in education and did much for the promotion of common schools. 
He was one of the chief instruments in securing the establishment of the 
normal school at Normal, the first school of the kind in the Mississippi 
valley, and during the rest of his life he was one of its ardent sup- 
porters. His vision as to its place and work were broad and far-seeing. 
Iie was always active in politics, striving ever for the betterment of the 
community but accepting no political rewards for himself. He originated 
the idea of the Lincoln-Douglas debates; he was largely instrumental in 
securing the nomination of Lincoln for the presidency, and helped a 
great deal, both in Illinois and in the east, in seeuring his election. 
Other political leaders of the period were greatly indebted to him for 
efficient aid. He promoted temperance in a practical way by putting a 
clause in his deeds of conveyance prohibiting the sale of intoxicants on the 
premises. A man of sturdy moral and religious ideals, he aided church 
building and stood rigidly f>r freedom of conscience and of utterance. He 
sought to temper the barrenness of the prairie landscape by extensive 
and persistent planting of trees, so that he became known far and wide as 
‘the tree-planter.’’ Many cities owe their beauty today to Jesse W. 
Fell. 

These and a great many other activities are recounted by Miss More- 
house. But her story is not a mere narrative of dry and unrelated facts. 
She keeps constantly in mind the typical character of the subject of her 
history and gives an impressive picture of the transformation of the 
wilderness into an institutionalized, highly progressive community. The 
marshaling of her facts is convincing and her style is foreeful. Her 
methods are exacting. No statement is made without excellent authority, 
cited with precision and detail. Even the omission of a date of a letter 
or clipping is noted. Consistent and well supported tradition is almost 
always rejected and never accepted except tentatively. In fine, Miss 
Morehouse has written, in a superior way, a generalized history in the 
concrete form of the biography of an individual. 

Epwarp CarLTon PAGE 


Vol. IIT, No. 4 Quaife: Wisconsin Historical Soci ty Out 

Proceedings of the society at its sixty-third annual meeting held October 
21,1915. (Publications of the State historical society of Wisconsin 
edited by Milo M. Quaife, superintendent of the society] (Madison: 
Published by the society, 1916. 231 p. $1.00) 

The first third of this volume contains a condensed report of the sixty- 
third annual meeting of the society, the executive committee’s report, the 
treasurer’s report, and reports of local auxiliary societies. The exeeu- 
tive committee’s report, signed by Mr. Quaife, presents an excellent sum- 
mary of the work of the society during the preceding year and the plans 
for the future. 

Six historical papers and an important contribution of source material 
occupy the remaining pages of the volume. ‘‘The president of the 
United States’’ is the subject of an address by Gaillard Hunt, who in an 
interesting manner traces the establishment and development of the 
office of the presidency. As is concisely stated in his coneluding sen- 
tence, he shows during the course of the address that ‘‘the president is 
the rallying point for the patriotism of the people; that the existence of 
the office has satisfied their natural craving for a person through whom 
to show their patriotism; and that no institution in our system has done 
more to stimulate patriotism and develop national character.’ 

‘‘The settlement of the town of Lebanon, Dodge county,’’ by W. F. 
Whyte, is a paper of interest from the standpoint of the history of 
German immigration to and settlement in Wisconsin. 

Eben D. Pierce, George H. Squier, and Louise Phelps Ke!logg present 
the results of archeological and historical investigations concerning the 
‘‘Remains of a French post near Trempealeau,’’ which throw new light 
on the loeation of early trading posts on the upper Mississippi. Especial- 
ly do they lead to the conclusion that there is no basis for the statement 
that Nicolas Perrot established a post called Fort Perrot on the west bank 
of the Mississippi river. In a paper on ‘‘Chicago’s first great lawsuit’’ 
Eugene E. Prussing discusses the ease of Forsyth et al. v. Nash, whieh 
involved and damaged the reputations of John Kinzie and Thomas For- 
syth. A paper by Hjalmar R. Holand is entitled ‘‘A forgotton com- 
munity: a record of Rock Island, the threshold of Wiseonsin.’’ The 
concluding paper is a scholarly study of ‘‘ British policy on the Canadian 
frontier, 1782-92: mediation and an Indian barrier state,’’ by Orpha E. 
Leavitt. 

Special attention should be called to the ‘‘Extraects from Capt. 
McKay’s journal — and others,’’ edited with introduction and notes by 
Milo M. Quaife. It is thought that these extracts from the journals of 
James McKay and his lieutenant, John Evans, describing their opera- 
tions in behalf of the Commercial company of St. Louis on the upper 
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Missouri during the years from 1795 to 1797, were made either for or by 


Lewis and Clark while they were in winter camp on the river Dubois. 
Appended are some notes concerning the journals, made by John Hay 
of Cahokia, who had spent considerable time in the northwestern fur 
trade. The data thus collected were no doubt of much assistance to Lewis 
and Clark on their journey as far as the Mandan villages. For the stu- 
dent of history the material is of equal value because of the wealth of 
geographical details which it contains. 


DAN ELBERT CLARK 


Third party movements since the civil war with special reference to Iowa, 
A study in social polities. By Fred E. Haynes. (lowa City: 
State historical society of lowa, 1916. 564 p. $2.50) 

This is a valuable volume on party history in America. It deals 
especially with third parties since the civil war. It was begun as a study 
of third party history in Iowa within the last half century; but, as Amer- 
ican polities goes, the relations of party movements in one state are too 
closely bound up with party association and party life in other parts of 
the country to permit of isolation, and Mr. Haynes wisely enlarged the 
scope of his study to a consideration of third parties at large. 

Kor years students of American political history have felt the desire 
for more serious study of the influence of minor parties in American 
polities. At times that influence has been weighty and decisive on the 
course of political events. But because these parties have come and gone 
in rapid suecession without any one of them having attained to power, 
it has been thought that their programs have been erratic, unimportant, 
and purely transient; consequently their history has been neglected, and 
the historical influenee and significance of these parties have not been 
properly weighed and presented. Mr. Haynes has exeeuted this task 
with Iowa particularly in view, and with the economie and social condi- 
tions of the middle west as the constant background or prime factor in 
his work. 

The prohibitionists and socialists are not ineluded in the volume, since 
the author considers that these parties do not rest upon the same politico- 
economie forces that have produced the other parties but that they have 
had a different order of development. It seems that these omissions are 
hardly justified, as both these parties come entirely within the period 
under diseussion. The prohibition party is the longest-lived third party 
in American history, and has had much weight in promoting the anti- 
saloon movement in America; while the socialist party, one of the largest 
and most important third parties of recent years, has distinetly grown 
out of the social eeonomie eonditions to which the author gives special 
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attention in his discussion of other parties, like the greenbackers and the 
populists. 

Mr. Haynes makes clear the use of third parties and their proper. fune- 
tion in promoting political progress. The thoughtless notion of the man 
on the street who never looks beneath the surface or understands the 


significance of things, but who always seems to regard third party advo 


cates as a set of wild and reckless agitators, a body of ‘‘eranks,’’ ‘‘sore- 
heads,’’ and ‘‘calamity-howlers’’ — this false conception of minor parties 
Mr. Haynes very thoroughly corrects. These parties are shown to repre- 
sent as a rule serious, patriotic, democratic, progressive movements in 
American politics. They are the bold pioneers in the struggle for better- 
ment, so that what is rejected by the multitude in one generation becomes 
the accepted basis of conduct for the next. So much is this shown to be 
so within the last half century that it is quite to the discredit of an 
American not to have voted at some time with one of these third parties. 
The larger the vote cast by a third party the greater the chances, not that 
the party would come into power, but that it would foree one of the dom- 
inant parties to take up its principles. Sueh, as Mr. Haynes shows, has 
been the weight repeatedly exercised by these parties in the last half 
century, with the result that the old parties have pursued the tacties of 
preventing their further growth by promoting the process of fusion; this 
has usually led to confusion, and to the dissipation of the forces of th 
third party organizations. 

It is also shown that these parties have aimed at national powers and 
broad construction. They have usually represented liberal, or radical, 
movements which have tended to detach men from tradition, precedent, 
and old theories that have come down from other conditions. 

The author identifies too closely the mugwump opposition to Blaine in 
1884 with the liberal republican movement of 1872, treating both move- 
ments as a part of a liberal independent movement. The head of the 
mugwumps was George William Curtis, while in 1872 Curtis and Har- 
pers weekly were ardent supporters of Grant. True, independence of 
hide-bound party ties was cultivated by both movements, just as in 1896 
and 1912 party ties were loosened by new situations and new leadership. 
3ut the causes and movements were not identical nor distinetly related. 
The mugwump is only incidentally referred to in the volume and the 
principles, political policies, and motives behind the liberal republican 
contest are not set forth in a way sufficiently categorical. It may be 
doubted whether the liberal republican movement had any ‘‘relation to 
the economie unrest of the time.’’ <A third party movement supported 
by Carl Schurz, George William Curtis, and the New York Nation (Mr. 
Godkin) had little relation, if any, to a third party movement supported 
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by Wendell Phillips, the grangers, or James B. Weaver. These two sets 
of men were not out for the same things, as the author might, in a meas- 
ure, lead us to think. 

The volume narrates a great many facts as to the meetings of conven- 
tions, the men nominated, the votes east, the platforms presented, but the 
reader will not find the causes of events very fully explained; the under- 
lying issues are not presented ; the meaning and significance of events are 
not made clear. How the issues dividing men cut across parties rather 
than between them; the real merits of the money question and the con- 
flicting interests involved in its discussion; the social cleavage brought 
about by industrial tendencies; the actual forces engaged in the recent 
years of struggle for progressive democracy; the pressure of power; the 
corruption of wealth; the alliance of the millionaire and the boss leading 
to our “‘invisible party government,’’ — it is not clear that these prob- 
lems, forees, and influences have received the evaluation they deserve. 
The author seems disposed to adopt and restate a succession of opinions 
drawn from the secondary sources that he has used, showing a lack of 
penetration and analysis that leads him to occasional inconsistencies and 
to general statements that do not carry much weight of meaning. The 
national demoeratie party (1896) is disposed of in a paragraph; its real 
significance is not explained. In accounting for the causes and condi- 
tions that produced the populists the author seems willing to aeeept and 
teach the old absurd contention of the time that industrial and social dis- 
tress and discontent had been brought about by ‘‘over-production’’ 
want and hunger were abroad in the land beeause there was ‘‘more 
wheat, corn, oats, beef, and pork than the country could consume.’’ The 
fact of mortgaged farms is offered as a cause of populism; the cause of 
mortgaged farms is not suggested. Our author does not probe to the 
eauses back of both. 

However many flaws many eritics of many minds may be able to find 
in Mr. Haynes’s volume, this review should close as it began — with the 
statement that the work is one of distinet merit and value. It is com- 
pact with interesting and important facts, affording a large fund of in- 
formation. Its bibliography is useful to the student, and its index is 
complete. It opens up questions of current history that will invite and 
encourage further pursuit. It reeognizes certain forces and influences 
in the promotion of liberal and enlightened polities that have not hereto- 
fore been duly appreciated, as in suggesting some estimation of the 
power and controlling effeet on our party life and party leaders of such 
educational leaders and teachers as President Eliot, President Bascom, 
President Van Hise, Professor Ely, and others. 

J. A. W. 
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Missourt’s struggle for statehood, 1804-1821. By Floyd Calvin Shoe- 
maker, A.B., A.M., secretary of the State historical society of Mis- 
sourl. (Jefferson City: Hugh Stephens printing company, 1916 
383 p. $5.00) 

The Missouri compromise is a very familiar subject in American his- 
tory. But historians have always developed it largely from the debates 
in congress. This has been true even of the authors of Missouri history 
until Louis Houck undertook a few years ago in his elaborate History of 
Missouri down to 1821, to approach it from the point of view of the 
Missourians and to show how they felt and acted while the question of 
Missouri’s admission into the union was pending in congress. But even 
Mr. Houck touched the matter lightly, and it has remained for Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State historical society of Missouri, to 
develop the subject from this latter point of view in a thoroughly eritical 
and exhaustive manner. 

In eleven chapters there is set forth the story of Missouri’s struggle for 
statehood. In the first chapter there is given an account of the consti- 
tutional history of Missouri during the territorial period, and in the 
second an account of the various petitions that were submitted to con- 
gress in 1817, 1818, and 1819 asking for admission into the union. The 
next two deal with popular opinion in Missouri during the troublous 
years 1819-1820, while the four following are devoted to the work of this 
convention and to the constitution itself. The last three chapters are 
given to the organization of the state government, the second Missouri 
compromise, and the final admission of the state into the union. 

The chapters dealing with popular opinion in Missouri in 1819-1820 
are by far the liveliest in interest. In the interval between the failure 
of the Missouri bill on account of the Tallmadge amendment and the 
passage of the first Missouri compromise, Missourians were profoundly 
disturbed by the delay of congress and they expressed themselves most 
vigorously on the matter. From the resolutions that were passed by the 
mass meetings held in the various counties and also by the grand juries, 
from the speeches that were made and the toasts that were proposed and 
drunk at dinners and banquets, and from the editorials and numerous 
articles that appeared in the newspapers of the territory, the author has 
constructed a most interesting account of the temper of the people of 
Missouri at that time. He has also shown that while the general attitude 
of Missouri against congressional restriction of slavery in the state was 
based ostensibly on constitutional grounds, it was in reality founded upon 
their economic interests in the institution. He has also gone into eon- 
siderable detail concerning the election of delegates to the first consti- 
tutional convention of Missouri, and has shown why none of them favored 
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putting any restrictions on slavery in the constitution they were au- 
thorized to draft. 

The four chapters dealing with the constitutional convention and the 
constitution itself reveal the author’s industry and analytical skill to 
best advantage. In one of the chapters in this group there is presented 
not only a brief biographieal sketch of each of the forty-one members of 
Missouri’s first constitutional convention, the material for which as a 
rule had to be sought for most diligently in out of way places, but also an 
analysis of the forces that had had a determining influence upon the 
views and opinions of these men. In another chapter the manner of 
organizing the convention and the method of procedure that was fol- 
lowed in drafting the constitution are described, and an explanation is 
also given as to why the convention put the constitution into immediate 
effect without submitting it to the people of Missouri. In the remaining 
chapters of this group the sourees of Missouri’s constitution are dis- 
cussed, and by careful comparisons between it and the existing state 
constitutions of that time, it is concluded that those of Kentucky and 
Alabama were the chief sources, although it is evident that sections were 
taken from the constitutions of Maine, Delaware, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

The tense situation that arose in Missouri again when congress re- 
fused her admission because of the offensive provision in her new con- 
stitution regarding the free immigration of free negroes and mulattoes, 
is dealt with here for the first time, and from the study of the expres- 
sions of publie opinion of Missourians under those trying cireumstanees, 
the author concludes that they acted very sanely —‘‘that they were 
neither boastful nor defiant,’’ but were nevertheless ‘‘firm in their con- 
viction that Missouri was a state and that she would never become a ter- 
ritory again unless foree was used.”’ 

Several time honored traditions in the History of Missouri are ef- 
fectively proved false. One of these had given to David Barton the 
honor of being the author of the constitution, and another concerned the 
election of Missouri’s first United States senators, according to which 
Barton was elected unanimously on the first ballot but Benton was not 
elected until after several days of balloting. Thanks to Mr. Shoemaker 
we now know that the authorship of the constitution belongs to several 
men instead of one, and that Barton and Benton were elected at that 
same time and on the first ballot, and that Barton was not elected 
unanimously. 

Notwithstanding the great excellence of this work, there are some de- 
fects that must be noticed. For one thing there are some faulty state- 
ments in the chapter dealing with the ‘‘Fathers of the state’’ which is 
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perhaps the most skilfully worked out chapter in the entire book. For- 
tunately, however, these statements are of minor importance as they are 
for the most part slips in enumeration and tabulation, but they have 
the effect, nevertheless, of marring to a certain extent the good results 
of the author’s extensive research. 

On page 97 the Jackson Herald and the Independent Patriot are men- 
tioned as two of the six newspapers in Missouri in 1819-20, while as a 
matter of fact they were merely different names for the same paper. 

The preamble of Missouri’s first constitution is said to be 


‘unique”’ 
(p. 213) in that it declares that the 


‘‘people of Missouri do mutually 
agree to form and establish a free and independent republiec.’’ But the 
author has overlooked the fact that six other states (Louisiana, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Indiana, and Illinois) had by that time de- 
clared in the preambles of their constitutions that they were establishing 
‘‘free and independent states,’’ and it is very evident that Missouri 
meant no more by ‘‘republie”’ than the other six states meant by ‘‘state.’’ 

From the point of view of historical scholarship, the most serious 
criticism that can be made of the book is the lack of a bibliography. 
The author makes recognition of this deficieney in the preface, but justi- 
fies it on the ground that it would have added considerably to the ex 
pense of publication which he was assuming personally, 

Again it was unfortunate that the author referred all the way through 
the chapter on the ‘‘Origin and content of the constitution’’ to his mas- 
ter’s thesis for authority instead of to the sources from which he had 
gathered his material originally. This is especially reprehensible be- 
cause the thesis still lies in manuseript form and will probably never be 
published. 

Moreover in the chapter on the ‘‘ Fathers of the state.’’ there are fewer 
footnote references to the sources than in any other chapter in the book, 
and yet the material for this chapter was perhaps gathered from a 
greater variety of sources than any other. 

But these adverse criticisms should not be allowed to obscure in the 
least the great merit of the work as a whole. The author has not only 
brought to light a lot of new material but he has used it with great eare 
and has been very successful in his analyses and combinations of this 
material. So skillfully has he done his work and so convineing has his 
reasoning been that it appears that most of the facts he has produced and 
most of the conclusions and generalizations he has made, will long re- 
main ineontrovertible. 

He has put all students of Missouri and American history greatly in 
his debt. Hereafter it will be possible for text book writers and popular 
historians of both the state and the nation to deal with the Missouri e9m- 
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promise as it should be, that is from the point of view of Missourians as 
well as from that of congress. 
E. M. VIoLerre 


Government of Arkansas. By John Gardner Lile, professor of history 
and economies, Ouachita college. (Columbus, Ohio: Champlin 
press, 1916. 187 p. $.60) 

Every chapter in this book indicates that the author is both a lawyer 
2 and a teacher. Two features predominate: clarity of statement and evi- 
\ dent intimate knowledge of the workings of government, especially the 
courts. Simple explanations of the several parts of our government pre- 
cede the detailed deseriptions of the various divisions. At the very 
outset the student is informed that every citizen of Arkansas is bound 
first of all by the rules of international law —a truth which should be 
stated in every text book. 


The general plan of the book follows the sections of the state constitu- 
2 tion, amplifying and deseribing instead of quoting. This treatment is 
: less formal than it seems because concrete detail and careful deseriptions 
of the actual workings of the government are constantly woven into the 
account. In no ease, however, does the author refer to the historical 
development of any institution or practice. 

The chapters on state finances, education, the charitable institutions, 
. and corporations are especially well done. Residents of states which 
have carefully guarded their school funds will learn with much interest 
that all state owned land in Arkansas is open to actual homesteading at 
the present time. 

On the whole the book will make an excellent text and its general use 
will assist the people of Arkansas to understand their own state govern- 
ment. 


O. M. DickERSON 


Founding of Spanish California. The northwestward expansion of New 
Spain, 1687-1783. By Charles Edward Chapman, Ph.D., assistant 
professor of history, University of California. (New York: Mac- 
millan company, 1916. 485 p. $3.50) 

In his Founding of Spanish California Mr. Chapman has made three 
contributions to southwestern history for which serious students will be 
be grateful. In the first place, since he has had access to a vast amount of 

“| unused and almost unknown material, he is able to supplement, virtual- 

x ly to the point of supplanting, the work of Bancroft, Richman, and other 
| historians of the period. The sources upon which he relies are drawn 
a for the most part from the great treasure house of Spanish-American 
i. history, the archivo general de Indias, of Seville. The documents found 
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here he supplements with manuscripts from other repositories, notably 
the collection of the Bancroft library at the university of California. 
To the material thus at his command the author fortunately brings a 
thorough preliminary training and a native aptitude for the undertak- 
ing. Asa result, the Founding of Spanish California must be consid- 
ered the starting point for every later investigation of the period. 

The second service performed by Mr. Chapman, and one long needed, 
is the emphasis he lays upon secular influences in the California project. 
In the popular mind religious enterprise alone was responsible for the 
establishment and maintenance of Spanish colonies on the Pacific. The 
figure of Junipero Serra, noble though it was, has been unduly magni- 
fied by tradition and a certain type of romantie writing until it over- 
shadows the more important work of his contemporaries. As against this 
conception, Mr. Chapman has made necessary a revaluation of the vari- 
ous forces — political, economic, and ecelesiastical — responsible for the 
foundation of California. He has not decried the work of the Fran- 
ciscan fathers, but he has attached a greater significance to the efforts 
of Buearely, Galvez, Portola, Arriaga, Anza, and other secular officials 
and leaders of a similar type. For this we ought to be grateful. 

A third noteworthy characteristic of the volume is its utter lack of 
provincialism. The writing of state history is fraught with the danger 
of adopting a narrow and restricted view. This sin cannot be laid to 
Mr. Chapman’s door. He sees the founding of California as but a sin- 
gle item in the long process of Spanish colonial development. The ex- 
peditions of Portola, of Gareés, and Anza were not detached incidents, of 
importance merely to California history. They were part and parcel of 
that most far reaching and best organized movement in all North Amer- 
ican history, the expansion of New Spain. One cannot read Mr. Chap- 
man’s volume without realizing that the history of Spanish California 
ought never again to be studied as a local subject. 

But Mr. Chapman, in his anti-provineial attitude, has not merely con- 
nected California history with that of Spanish colonial expansion. He 
has given it definite relation to the history of the United States. From 
certain paragraphs one indeed suspects that the author would have been 
a most outspoken advocate of ‘‘manifest destiny’’ had he lived in the 
days of Jackson and Polk. At any rate, his view that in occupying Cal- 
ifornia, Spain was merely serving as trustee for the United States against 
England, France, and Russia is suggestive. So also is the other opin- 
ion, wholly original with Mr. Chapman so far as the reviewer knows, 
that the Moqui uprising of 1781, by preventing Spanish colonization in 
the interior, delayed the discovery of gold until the American oceupa- 
tion. 
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Nor does Mr. Chapman rest here. He shows at considerable length, 
and most commendably, the influence of the European situation upon the 
whole course of California affairs. This is true not only in the case of 


the chapters devoted specifically to the purpose (vim, Ix, x), but ap- 
pears frequently elsewhere throughout the narrative. Unprovincialism, 
indeed, is not the least of the volume’s merits. 

Aside from making the general contributions already enumerated, Mr. 
Chapman has added much in the course of his discussion to our knowl- 
edge of individual topics. Chief among these more specific items we 
should list the excellent summary in chapter 1 of the Spanish advance 
from 1521 to 1687; the account of the motives for the settlement of Cali- 


fornia and the causes which delayed such a program; the analysis of 
administration and governmental problems and institutions; the influ- 
ence of Indian affairs upon the northwestward advance of Spain; the 
account of the Anza and Gareés expeditions; and the failure of Croix 
to complete the work begun by Buearely. 


Mr. H. Morse Stephens has contributed a most admirable introdue- 


tion to the volume; and the index and the bibliography show pains- 
taking care. 


The latter, especially, will prove of great assistance to 
students of kindred fields. 


There are six appendixes containing mate- 
rial of importance. The numerous, though somewhat small’ photogra- 
phic maps are material aids to the reader’s understanding. 

By way of adverse comment one reluctantly points out certain defects 
of a more or less serious nature. A number of mistakes have erept nto 
the text; there are some errors of construction; and the writer has not 
always been consistent in his form of citations. In handling the large 
mass of documents at his command, Mr. Chapman has failed rather too 
often to omit unimportant material, and to present the remainder in a 
clearly related and well-organized fashion. As a consequence the reader 
finds himself sometimes taxed to follow the narrative. The summary 


at the beginning of each chapter in a measure relieves this fault but does 
not entirely overcome it. The style of the book, too, is somewhat laek- 
ing in ease and facility of expression. These faults are to be regretted 
but they do not in any way destroy the usefulness of Mr. Chapman’s 
scholarly and valuable contribution to southwestern history. 


R. G. CLELAND 


An American history. Ty Eleanor E. Riggs, M.A., vice-prineipal of the 
Sophie B. Wright high school, New Orleans, Louisiana. (New 
York: Maemillan company, 1916. 526 p. $1.00) 


A new elementary text in American history ought to justify its ex- 


istence by a new organization of the material, by new emphasis upon cer- 
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tain phases of the history, by more or better aids to visualization, by bet 
ter pedagogical apparatus, or by some similar contribution. A eareful 
examination of the book under consideration reveals none of these con- 
ditions. 

Its organization is the conventional one of a generation ago. Written 
by a southerner, it might be expected to place enlarged emphasis upon 
the south. We cannot see that it materially differs in this respect from 
other books written by northerners. The economie and social forces are 
emphasized in the preface but they are chiefly discussed in detached 
chapters and are not integrated into the warp and woof of the history. 
The maps are frequently inaccurate (opposite 230), confusing (242), 
lacking in essential detail or complex because of non-essential detail 
(117, 184). Upwards of forty pages are given to the military side of 
the civil war, yet there is not a single map that shows in relation the 
three most essential geographical features determining military opera 
tions: mountains, rivers, railroads. The bird’s-eye view on page 441 is 
upside down and so is misleading. The pictures are chiefly photographs 
and many of them from poor originals and poorly executed (166, 308, 
324). Too many are imaginative and do not illustrate the text. We 
see no use in the topical analyses at the ends of chapters when the same 
topies are given in full-faced type as running-titles through the chapters 
The review questions are not particularly suggestive. The references 
are not sufficiently specific. Sometimes they are too meager. Only four 
books are given for the civil war (389) ; two of them are lives of Lee and 
a third one is misnamed. 

The book is apparently compiled from secondary or tertiary authori- 


ties indiseriminatingly selected and poorly digested. It abounds in er- 


rors and inaccuracies. We mention only a very few. <A grain eradle is 
said to consist of ‘‘several blades’’ (473). The anti-federalists ‘‘ favor- 
ed liberal construction of the Constitution’? (223). The tariff aet of 


1789 ‘‘was prepared solely with the idea of securing a definite revenue’’ 
(217, 251). The national republican party still nominates candidates 
in 1844 (307). No mention of Maine and no reference to the balancing 


of states is given in discussing the Missouri compromise. In the grand 
review at Washington at the close of the civil war ‘‘upward of a million 
soldiers were reviewed by President Lincoln” (387). By the Erie 
canal, ‘‘freight rates were so lowered that it took but one third the time 
to transport goods’’ (263). The book is not worthy of use by any 
school. 
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Story of old Europe and young America. By William H. Mace, profes- 
sor of history, Syracuse university, and Edwin P. Tanner, associate 
professor of history, Syracuse university. (Chieago and New York: 
Rand, MeNally and company, 1915. 315 p.  $.65) 

The extension of history teaching into the elementary grades was urged 
in a report published by the bureau of education as far back as 1893. In 
1905 the American historical association appointed a committee of eight 
to study the question and make a report on the whole subject. This re- 
port appeared in 1909 and covered the entire field of elementary grade 
work. The present work above cited is prepared in accordance with the 
recommendations of the committee of eight upon the teaching of history 
in the sixth grade. The general purpose is declared to be a presentation 
of the background of European history in order that the pupil may study 
English and United States history more intelligently. There is also the 
added result of creating a taste for history which shall lead to a genuine 
love for the subject later on in the higher grades. The joint authors 
have done an excellent piece of work both from the point of view of pre- 
sentation and of history. The materials have been selected with diserimin- 
ation and they have been handled with sympathie appreciation of the 
point of view of those for whom the text was prepared. The illustra- 
tions are well graded and the maps are simple but comprehensive. Hard 
worked teachers, who naturally resent the introduction of any additions 
to a crowded curriculum, will find such a text presenting few of the diffi- 
culties that usually confront a beginner in a new subject. The adapta- 
tion of the suggestion of the committee of eight to the teaching of history 
in other grades will be looked forward to with interest by all those who 


hope for more rational methods of presentation in this much abused 
subject. 


O. G. L. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Arrangements are practically completed for the meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi valley historical association which is to take place in Chieago, 
April 26-28, with the Chicago historical society and the Newberry li- 
brary acting as hosts. Mr. Way of Beloit college, who has had 
the program in charge, has had the assistance of a capable com- 
mitiee; he has been greatly aided in particular by the codperation 
of Dr. O. L. Schmidt and Miss Caroline Mellvaine of the Chiea- 
go historical society and Mr. Augustus Shearer of the Newberry 
library. <A special effort has been made to make the meetings of such a 
nature as to awaken the interest of the people of Chicago; the first ses- 
sion, for example, is to be devoted to the subject of pageantry and state 
celebrations. Papers will be read by Mr. Sobel of Purdue on ‘‘ Pageant 
possibilities,’? by Mr. Lindley of Earlham on ‘* Possibilities in state cele 
brations,’’ by Mr. Pease of Illinois on the *‘ Illinois centennial history ;”’ 
and then the members will be given the opportunity of seeing the movie 
production, ‘‘Indiana,’’ which illustrates the events of the Indiana ecen- 
tennial. 

For Thursday evening Mr. Paxson has chosen as the subject of his 
presidential address ‘‘ The rise of sport, 1876-1893.’’ At other sessions 
papers will be read by Mr. James of Northwestern on ‘‘ The value of the 
memoir of George Rogers Clark;”’ by Mr. Cole of Illinois on ‘‘ President 
Lincoln and the Illinois radical republicans ;’’ by Mr. Gibson of Wabash 


eollege on 


‘ 


‘The collapse of the confederacy ;’? by Mr. Sweet of DePauw 


on ‘‘The coming of the cireuit rider across the mountains;’’ by Mr. Pel- 
zer of Iowa on ‘‘Glimpses of some Mississippi river posts;’’ by Mr. 
Esarey of Indiana university on ‘‘The pioneer aristocracy ;’’ by Miss 
Ruth Gallaher of Iowa on ‘‘The military-Indian frontier, 1830-1835 ;”’ 
and by Mr. Hockett of Ohio university on ‘‘The federalist party in the 
west.’’ Messrs. Stevens of Minnesota, Blegen of Milwaukee, Holbrook 
of Minnesota, and Peck of Grinnell will also give papers. 

The teachers’ section, under the direction of Mr. Thomas, superin- 
tendent of publie instruction in Nebraska, promises to be unusually 
profitable. There will be three papers, by Mr. Tryon of the university 
of Chicago, Mr. Vilas of Missouri, and Mr. Williams of Indiana, followed 


by general discussions. It is hoped that the teachers of Cook county will 


lend their support and help make this session a notable success 
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The customary luncheons and entertainments will be provided; and 
arrangements have been made to allow those: who so desire to view the 
Gunther and Ayer collections as well as those of the Chicago historical 
society. Altogether a rare treat awaits all members and friends of the 
association who are fortunate enough to attend. 


Our association played an important part in the meeting of the Ameri- 
ean historical association at Cincinnati. Following the custom instituted 
at Chieago two years ago, the members of the Mississippi Valley histori- 
cal association assembled at an informal dinner on Tuesday evening, 
December 26. The date was a little early for a full attendance, but 
some two score were present. Informal reports from the president and 
acting secretary-treasurer, and from a number of the committees, fol- 
lowed the dinner. These reports showed that the association is in better 
financial condition than ever before, largely owing to the raising of the 
dues since the last annual meeting. A discussion over the subject of 
state history in the high schools aroused much interest. 

Shortly before the meeting the association was asked to take charge of 
the conference of teachers in secondary schools, scheduled for Thursday 
morning, December 28. In the absence of the chairman and secretary 
of the regular committee, Mr. James A. Sullivan of Albany, New York, 
presided. Formal papers were presented by Mr. Carl T. Pray of the 
state normal school, Ypsilanti, Michigan, and Mr. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
of the United States bureau of education. Mr. Pray’s paper was dis- 
eussed by Miss Victoria A. Adams of Chicago, and Mr. Swiggett’s by Mr. 
Frank P. Goodwin of Cineinnati. There was also an animated discus- 
sion of the topie ‘‘The teaching of history as affected by the present 
war,’’ in which Mr. Albert E. MeKinley, of the university of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Samuel B. Harding, of Indiana state university, Miss Shirley 
Farr, of the university of Chieago, and others participated. 

The formal joint session with the American historical association oc- 
eurred Friday afternoon, December 29. Papers were presented by Mr. 
James A. James, Northwestern university; Mr. R. C. MeGrane, univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; Mr. James R. Robertson, Berea college; and Mr. 
Ernest A. Smith, Salt Lake City. Mr. Charles E. Chapman, university 
of California; Mr. Homer J. Webster, university of Pittsburgh; Mr. 
David Y. Thomas, university of Arkansas; and Mr. E. M. Coulter, uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, took part in the discussion. 


Pageants in Great Britain and the Umied States (New York, 1916), is 
the title of a bibliography presented for graduation, in the library school 
of the New York public library by Caroline Hill Davis. The wide scope 
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of the work is certain to make it of service; the topies treated are: bib- 
liography, general works, Shakespearean festivals and pageants, pageants 
in Great Britain and Canada, pageants in the United States, and cos- 
tume. 


The much-diseussed problem of the teaching of modern history brings 
forth two articles in the March History teacher’s magazine: Mr. Parker 
Thomas Moon writes of ‘‘Laboratory methods of teaching contemporary 
history at Columbia university,’” and Mr. Geroid Robinson, of Leland 
Stanford Junior university, tells of the growing tendency among the 
high schools of California to emphasize modern at the expense of ancient, 
medieval, and English history. An account of ‘‘Newark’s 250th anni- 
versary celebration: its historic features,’’ is rich in suggestions for any 
who are ambitious to plan effective commemorative exercises for city or 
state. Mr. A. T. Olmstead of the university of Missouri describes ‘‘A 
visit to Babylon,’’ which will also be found to be well worth reading. 


Lafayette, by Martha Foote Crow, is a new addition to the ‘‘ True 
stories of great Americans’’ series (New York: Maemillan company, 
1916. 201 p. $.50). It is a well-told, popular story and deserves to win 
success for its writer and its publisher. The special interest now exist- 
ing in the relations between France and the United States will make it 
unusually timely. 


The Iowa journal of history and politics, January, 1917, makes three 
contributions to the history of its state which are distinctly worth while: 
‘*Special legislation in Iowa,’’ by Ivan L. Pollock; ‘‘ Recent liquor legis- 
lation,’’ by Dan E. Clark; and ‘‘History of the Congregational chureh 
of Iowa City,’’ by Joseph S. Heffner. 


The Virginia magazine of history and biography for January contains 
several documents relative to the economic condition on the Kentucky 
frontier; they are edited by David I. Bushnell, Jr., under the title, 
‘‘Daniel Boone at Limestone, 1786-1787.’ The magazine also contains 
the conclusion of the series of the ‘‘ Extracts from the Virginia Gazette.” 


The leading articles in the Jowrnal of the Illinois state historical soci- 
ety for April, 1916, are: ‘‘Abraham Linecoln,’’ a speech made by ex 
Governor Edward F. Dunne before the Annunciation elub of Buffalo, 
New York, on February 15, 1916; ‘‘A modern knight errant: Edward 
Dickinson Baker,’’ by James H. Matheny; ‘‘Journey from Urbana, Ilh- 
nois, to Cooke county, Texas, in the spring of 1846,’’ by William R. 
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Strong; and ‘‘ Early settlement of Walnut Grove,’’ by William E. Epler. 
There are some interesting letters written to P. P. Enos by John P. Rich- 
ardson, Daniel P. Cook, and Ninian Edwards. 


The contents of the Indiana magazine of history for December, 1916, 
bear upon Indiana subjects exclusively: ‘‘Monroe county in the Mexican 
war,’’ by H. C. Dunean; ‘‘ Development of the city school system of In- 
diana’’ (final installment), by Harold Littell; ‘‘Social effeets of the 
Monon railway in Indiana,’’ by John Poucher; ‘‘Catholie education in 
Indiana,’’ by Elizabeth Denehie ; and ‘‘Grand Prairie Harmonieal insti- 
tute,’’ by Harry Evans. 


One chapter in the study of the sources of the population of the mid- 
dle western states is that dealing with ‘‘ Tennessee: a discussion of the 
sources of its population and the lines of immigration,’’ by Stephen B. 
Weeks in the Tennessee historical magazine for December. 


‘‘Early opposition to Thomas Hart Benton,’’ by C. H. MeClure (pub- 
lished by the State historical society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
1916, pp. 151-196) is a reprint of an article published in the Missouri 
historical review, April, 1916. The author produces evidence of a fac- 
tional fight in the state democratic party which had developed to serious 
proportions before 1844 over questions of banking and eurreney and 
over certain constitutional problems; this fight so undermined Benton’s 
hold on the state and on the local democracy that the next half dozen 
years easily completed the democratic schism in Missouri and forced 
Benton’s political retirement. 


The first installment of Herbert Rook Edwards’ article, ‘‘ Diplomatic 
relations between France and the republic of Texas, 1836-1845’’ appears 
in the Southwestern historical quarterly for January. Material also 
relative to Texas history is found in the two short reviews of the life 
Governor George Thomas Wood. 


Mr. Chauneey S. Boucher, of Washington university, St. Louis, has 
published two monographs based on his research in ante-bellum South 
Carolina history: ‘‘The ante-bellum attitude of South Carolina to- 
wards manufacturing and agriculture,’’ and ‘‘Sectionalism, representa- 
tion, and the electoral question in ante-bellum South Carolina’’ (Wash- 
ington university studies, 3: part 2, no. 2; and 4: part 2, no. 1. St. 
Louis, April and October, 1916). Those already familiar with Mr. 
Boucher’s contributions in this field will weleome these additional 
studies. 
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Students of southwestern history will find interesting material in the 
October, 1916, number of Old Santa Fe. Dorothy Hull contributes 
‘Castano de Sosa’s expedition to New Mexico in 1590;’’ R. E. Twitchell 
has translated and edited extracts from the journal of General De Var- 
gas, ‘‘The Pueblo revolt of 1696;’’ and Paul A. F. Walter gives a sketch 
of *‘ William Hayes Pope — the first federal judge of the district of New 
Mexico.”’ 


The Catholic historical review for January begins with a paper on the 
‘‘Loss and gain in the Catholie church in the United States (1800- 
1916)’’ in which the Reverend J. F. Regis Canevin meets the charge 
that the church has not held its own in this country for the last century. 
Among other papers are Waldo G. Leland’s ‘*‘Coneerning Catholie 
historical societies’? and V. F. O’Daniel’s ‘‘The Right Reverend Juan 
de Las de Altaminana.’’ 


The October, 1916, issue of the South Carolina historical and geneal- 
ogical magazine publishes the first installment of a series of letters of 
John Rutledge. 


The Kansas state historical society has just issued a useful little 
pamphlet, A list of books indispensable to a knowledge of Kansas his- 
tory and literature (Topeka, 1916. 16 p.). 


The January number of the Military historian and economist opens 
with Brigadier-General J. F. Morrison’s contribution on ‘‘A reserve 
army.’’ Mr. J. v. Pflugk-Harttung discusses the ‘‘Front and rear of 
the battle-line at Waterloo,’’ and Mr. J. H. Smith ‘‘Our preparations 
for the war with Mexico, 1846-48.’’ In addition there are interesting 
opinions relative to the great war and the Mexiean situation. 


The Transactions of the Royal society of Canada for September, 1916, 
are made up of the following articles: ‘‘La prévdté de Québee,’’ by 
Pierre-Georges Roy; ‘‘Au pays natal de Lamartine,’’ by Ernest Cho- 
quette; ‘‘Les métamorphoses dans les contes populaires canadiens,’’ by 
C. Marius Barbeau; ‘‘The contest for the command of lake Ontario in 
1912 and 1913,’’ by Brigadier-General E. A. Cruikshank; and ‘‘Thuey- 


dides and history,’’ by Maurice Hutton. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THe State UNIVERSITY 
URBANA 
EpMunpD J. JAMmEs, Pu. D., LL. D., President 


The University includes the following departments: 
The Graduate School 


The College of Liberal Arts and Sciences (Ancient and Modern 
Languages and Literatures; History, Political Science, Sociolo- 
gy; Philosophy, Psychology, Education; Mathematies; As- 
tronomy ; Geology; Physics; Chemistry; Botany, Zoology, En- 
tomology; Physiology; Art and Design) 

The College of Commerce and Business Administration (Mercan- 
tile Business, Banking, Insurance, Accounting, Railway Admin- 
istration, Foreign Commerce, Salesmanship and Superintend- 
ence, Commercial Secretaryships, Commercial Teaching) 

The College of Engineering (Architecture ; Architectural, Ceramic, 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Mining, Municipal and Sanitary, 
and Railway Engineering. 

The College of Agriculture (Agronomy; Animal Husbandry ; Dairy 
Husbandry ; Horticulture and Landscape Gardening; Veterin- 
ary Science; Agricultural Extension ; Teachers’ Course; House- 
hold Science) 

The College of Law (three years’ course) 

The School of Education 

The Course in Journalism 

The Courses in Chemistry and Chemical Engineering 

The School of Railway Engineering and Administration 

The School of Music (four years’ course) 

The School of Library Science (two years’ course) 

The College of Medicine (in Chicago) 

The College of Dentistry (in Chicago) 

The School of Pharmacy (in Chicago; Ph. G. and Ph. C. courses) 

The Summer Session (eight weeks) 

Experiment Stations: U. S. Agricultural Experiment Station; En- 
gineering Experiment Station; State Laboratory of Natural 
History; State Entomologist’s Office; Biological Experiment 
Station on Illinois River; State Water Survey; State Geologi- 
eal Survey; Mine Rescue Station. 

The library collections contain (June 1, 1915) 352,000 volumes, in- 
cluding the library of the State Laboratory of Natural History, 
the Quine Medical Library, and the library of the School of 
Pharmacy. 

For catalogs and information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Urbana, Illinois 
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THE JOHN CLARK CO. 
1486 WEST 25TH ST. CLEVELAND. OHIO 


We make a speciality of finding 
books that are out-of-print, whether 
published in this country or abroad. 
if you are looking for any particular 
book we shall be glad to hear from 
you and will put forth every effort to 
trace a copy, quoting you a price upon 
the same. 

We have the very best of facilities 
for aiding you in such matters. 


Nebraska Pioneer Reminiscences 


Issued by 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION OF NEBRASKA 
This book is a valuable contribution 
to the history of Nebraska and the 
West. It contains 361 pages and is 
illustrated with 23 engravings. Price 
$1.75. Order from 


Mrs. Warren Perry, Fairbury, Neb. 


I make a Specialty of 
Genealogical and 
Historical Books 


And carry an extensive line of them. 
Out-of-print books supplied. 

SEARCHES made for any book. I 
SPECIALIZE in the following: Gene- 
alogies, Americana General and Local 
(New Eng. Town Histories a Particular 
Specialty), Books on Discovery and 
Settlement of America, Early West, 
Voyages and Travels, Indians, Rare 
Prints, Engravings, Autographs, and 
Historical Documents. 

LIBERAL CASH PRICES paid 
for desirable items. Genealogical Re- 
search Work promptly and carefully 
done. Application blanks for member- 
ship in any Genealogical, Historical or 
Patriotic Society where pedigree is nec- 
essary, promptly and carefully made 
out, at a reasonable cost. 


FRANK J. WILDER 
46 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


ANCIENT ANO EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 


NEW WALL MAPS BY 


BREASTED 
HUTH 
HARDING 


LARGE WELL COLORED DURABLE 


In use at Harvard, Cornell, and the Univer- 
sities of Chicago, Buffalo, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. Approved by State Depart- 
ments of Education. Useful in High and 
Normal Schools, Universities, and Colleges. 


Write for further particulars. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


SCHOOL MAP PUBLISHERS 


460 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association 


may be had by making application 
to the Secretary and the payment 
of the annual dues provided by the 
Constitution. All members will 
receive postpaid the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, published 
quarterly, combined with the Pro- 
ceedings of the annual meetings. 
Dues: Active membership, $3.00 
annually; Library membership, 
$4.00 annually; Sustaining mem- 
bership, $5.00 annually; Life 
membership, $50. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORIGAL ASSOCIATION 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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OFFICIAL PRINTERS 


FOR THE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Also for many publishers who know good work 


and know where to get it. Our clientele is com- 
posed of publishers and authors in all parts of the 
country from Maine to New Mexico and from 
Oregon to Alabama, including the largest cities. 
At this time we have in our shop books for people 
in Boston, Santa Fe, New York, Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, Saint Louis, Chicago, South Dakota, 
etc., etc. The best judges of well printed books 
are our best customers. Our work is not cheap, 
but low in price, considering quality. We are 


always glad to submit estimates. 


THE TORCH PRESS 


PRINTERS 
PUBLISHERS 
BINDERS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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